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THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
1913-1914 


1913 


May 9, 
May 29, 


Friday, 
Thursday, 


June 8, Sunday, 

June 11, Wednesday, 

June 11, Wednesday evening, 
June 16, Monday, 

July 25, Friday, 

Sept. 15, Monday, 

Sept. 17, Wednesday, 


Sept. 17-20, 


Sept. 22, Monday, 


Nov. 27,28, 
Dec. 20-Jan. 4, 


1914. 


Saturday, 
Saturday, 
Monday, 
Friday, 


Jan. 24, 
Jan. 31, 
Feb. 2, 
May 15, 
May 28, Thursday, 
June 7, Sunday, 
June 10, Wednesday, 


a) 


Medical College closes 


Final Examinations begin in 
all Departments at Fayette- 
ville 

Baccalaureate Sermon 

Commencement Day 

Alumni Banquet 

Summer session begins 

Summer session closes 

Medical College opens 

Academic year begins at Fay- 
etteville 


Entrance examinations and 


registration 


Instruction begins. 
Thanksgiving recess 
Christmas vacation 


Midyear examinations begin 
First semester closes 

Second semester begins 
Medical College closes 

Final examinations begin 
Baccalaureate sermon 
Commencement day 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Like Governor f Ar KansaSccs tense cen deine Jot viele este Ex-Officio 
pie NOTRELL....ciisietentlne oie ecisiele cele neice vince Little Rock 
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Term Expires 
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OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


Ghairmansrcatetyy eres seer ewe. = ateree Governor J. M. FutTRer 
Secretatyiiscls ode aise vise dlelele Wittram H. Cravens, Fayetteville 
Preastiretesc.tanee «ss rrstatetelee neieia[ajaieis Jack WaALKER, Fayetteville 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Executive Committee—Governor Futrell, Chairman; Messrs. 
Askew, Reid and Richardson. 

Finance Committee—Mr. Banks, Chairman; Messrs. Head 
and Richardson. 

Teachers’ Committee—Mr. Cook, Chairman; Messrs. Askew 
and Head. 

Agricultural College—Mr. Turner, Chairman; Messrs. Pon- 
der and Reid. 

Buildings and Grounds—Mr. Ponder, Chairman; Messrs. 
Richardson and Turner. 

Branch Normal—Mr. Cook, Chairman; Messrs. Banks and 
Askew. 

Medical College—Mr. Cook, Chairman; Messrs. Head and 
Ponder. 


Board of Control of the Agricultural Experiment Station— 
The Committee on the College of Agriculture, the President of 
the University, the Director of the Station. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS 


JoHN HucGu Reynotps, B. A. (Hendrix College, 1893), M. A. 
(University of Chicago, 1897).......... 814 W. Maple Street 
Acting President of the University 


THE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


Joun Hucu Reynotps, M. A., Acting President of the University 


Epcar Fintey SHANNON, M. A., Ph. D., Chairman of the Cel- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, and Professor of English 


Jutius James Knocu, M. S., C. E., Chairman of the College of 
Engineering and Professor of Civil Engineering 


CHARLES FrepertcK ApaAms, B. S., M. A., M. D., Dean of the 
College of Agriculture 


JoHN CLINTON FuTrRaLt, M. A., Professor of Ancient Languages 
Georce Wes.tey Droke, M. A., Professor of Mathematics 


WitLiam NatTHAN Grapson, M. S., E. E., Ph. D., Professor of 
Electrical Engineering 


CHARLES GEIGER Carro_i, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Secretary of the Council 


Martin Ne son, B. S. A., M. S., Professor of Agronomy 


OTHER OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


WittiAM Hampton CRAVENS, Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Jack WALKER, Treasurer of the University 


Nosie JAMES Witey, First Lieutenant Fifth Infantry, U. S. A., 
Commandant 


Josette Horcomee, B. A., M. A., Dean of Women 

Burr WALTER TorrEYSON, Professor of Secondary Education 
Mary Austin, Librarian 

Birton NeEitt Witson, M. E., Superintendent of Mechanic Arts 
Noaw Fieips Drake, Ph. D., Curator of the Museum 


G) 
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THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 


JouHn Hucu Reynoxps, M. A., Acting President of the University 
JoHN CLINTON Futratt, B. A. (University of Virginia, 1894), 
IMAL a (AD1G. aT OOM) oraieis aise state instorsieiaelec'c 226 N. College Avenue 
Professor of Ancient Languages 
GeorcE WEsLEY Droke, B. A. (University of Arkansas, 1880), 
DVDR ASE (DIG SRT GGA) lee sisle-a:c 1h srels slereVe'e's 6 4 vicrpieere 103 Hill Street 
Professor of Mathematics 
Juttus JAmes Knocu, B. S. (Grove City College, 1886), M. S. 
(ibid., 1887), C. E. (Cornell University, 1892) 
Professor of Civil Engineering 402 N. College Avenue 
WittrAam NATHAN Gtapson, B. M. E (Iowa State College, 
1888), E. E. (ibid., 1911), Ph. D. (McLeanorsville College, 
SOS) sores isaelatsitors e's Sisiore wUeiesnin.,0 e/sieieieie'os 820 W. Maple Street 
Professor of Electrical Engineering 
FRANK WELBoRN Picket, B. A. (Furman University, 1886), M. 
S. (University of South Carolina, 1890), M. S. (University 
OlmCHICATO, MISOO) sjcniiciciins ce cls biernss ss 808 W. Maple Street 
Professor of Biology 
Brrton Newt Witson, B. S. M. E. (Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, 1896), M. E. (University of Michigan, 1909), 
241 N. College Avenue 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
Cuartes Hittman Broucu, B. A. (Mississippi College, 1804), 
M. A. (ibid., 1899), LL. B. (University of Mississippi, 1902), 
Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1898), 
312 N. College Avenue 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, Secretary of the 
Senate 
CuHartes GEIGER CARROLL, B. A. (Southwestern University, 
1895), M. A. (ibid., 1806), Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
SIG Vel QOA!) iiaie einiciarerele bie <iei'ciers sie: wre; eysi 732 W. Maple Street 
Professor of Chemistry 
Epcar Fintey SHANNON, B. A. (Central University, 1893), 
M. A. (Harvard University, 1910), Ph. D. (ibid., 1912), 


Professor of English 15 S. Duncan Street 
Antonio Marinoni, B. A. (Liceo of Desenzano, Italy, 1808), 
M. A. (Yale University, 1904) ...........+++- 621 Ida Avenue 


Professor of Romance Languages 


1c : i — Oe 


~ i. 
THE Unnyersiry |SENAT# RY. « % 


Ropert Rozson Dinwippre, V. S. (Ontario Veterinary College, 
1886), M. D. (College of Physicians and Surgeons, 1896), 
728 W. Maple Street 
Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology 


Ernest Wacker, B. S. A. (Cornell University, 1897), 


Professor of Horticulture 524 Leverett Street 
Gites Emmet Ripiey, B. S. (Purdue University, 1899), M. S. 
(bids 31902) )- daas + ccawarecli ge scene nee 108 S. Duncan Street 


Professor of Physics 
Martin Newson, B. S. A. (University of Wisconsin, 1905), 
Mi Si (ibid 1000) Baresnincteante rearie 415 Washington Avenue 
Professor of Agronomy 
JosepH Lee Hewitt, B. S. A. (University of Missouri, 1905), 
Professor of Plant Pathology 
Joun FrepericK Stanrorp, M. D. V. (McKillip Veterinary 
College, 1906) 
Professor of Veterinary Science 
Huco Bezpexk, B. S. (University of Chicago, 1906), 
Ozark Avenue 
Professor of Physical Education 
HENRY, DouGHty, LOvEY.+ sodas cline 614 Ida Avenue 
Professor of Music, Head of Department of Fine Arts 
RayMonpD CHARLES THompson, B. S. (Kansas State Agricultural 
College; 1908) | sine taccanexans essen 513 Highland Avenue 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 
Water MattHew Briscoe, B. A. (Ouachita College, 1900), 
Professor of German 619 Ida Avenue 
Joun MeEtvin Wizson, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas, 1907), 
Professor of Extension 216 W. Dixon Street 
Josette Hotcomse, B. A. (University of Arkansas, 1898), M. A. 
(Coriell University, 1900). cece. ss rctatsine seein Carnall Hall 
Dean of Women 
‘GeorGE Grover Becker, B. S. (Cornell University, 1909) 
Acting Professor of Entomology 328 N. College Avenue 
Noste James Witty, B. S. (Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
1897), LL. B. (University of Alabama, 1899), First Lieu- 
tenant, Fifth Infantry, U. S. Army. ..322 Washington Avenue 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics and Com- 
mandant 
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*Davin YANcEY Tuomas, B. A. (Emory College, 1804), M. A. 
(Vanderbilt University, 1898), Ph. D. (Columbia University, 
QOS) ett ete a ele invelavalavate sieves slaiarsvavetereve evevetorelste Fairview Avenue 

Professor of History and Political Science 

Noau Fietps Drake, C. E. (University of Arkansas, 1888), A. B. 
(Leland Stanford University, 1804), M. A. (ibid., 1895), 
Peel) aiid 1807) pisaletsisierejelelsisisis:3.0 «6 513 N. Highland Avenue 

Professor of of Geology and Mining 

Rose Bianp, B. A. (University of Illinois, 1909) 

Professor of Education 220 N. Block Street 

Joun RicHarp Grant, B. A. (University of Arkansas, 1907), 
Ph. B. (Northern Illinois Normal College, 1909) 

Professor of Philosophy 620 W. Maple Street 

WaALtace Cart Murpuy B. A. (University of Arkansas, 1909) 

Acting Professor of History and Political Science 


ASSOCIATE, ASSISTANT AND ADJUNCT 
PROFESSORS 


Orson ALLEN CARNAHAN, B. M. E. (University of Illinois, 
TL OLO)) ateay vate oteve oiccsals o\are's. gists a's e's aValeveiecelers e's 820 Douglas Street 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
Nei CarotHers, B. A. (University of Arkansas, 1905), 
Associate Professor of Economics 212 N. College Avenue 
Bottinc JAMes Dunn, B. A. (Bethel College, 1871), M. A. 
(ADIGE RI GTA) Rrciaeetele since els wialeisivieioe vee ete oe 116 S. Church Street 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 
CLEMENT Tyson Goong, B. A. (Wake Forest College, 1905), M. 
A. (ibid., 1906), M. A. (Harvard University, 1911), 
Associate Professor of English 12 W. Dixon Street 
Rotanp M. Gow, D. V. M. (Ohio State University, 1909) 
Assistant Professor of Veterinary Science 
*GusTAvuS GARLAND GreEvER, B. A. (Central College, 1904), 
M. A. (Trinity College, 1905) 
Associate Professor of English 
ArTHUR McCracken Harpinc, B. A. (University of Arkansas, 
LOO) eter cecsieterete es Trams laieteialeisinie rece ov ett 537 Leverett Street 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Frank CLaysourNnE Hawkins, B. A. (University of Arkansas, 
TOO) eter snes elis se lewidate’s sisreiatele’et ere law« 746 Douglas Street 
Adjunct Professor of Ancient Langucges 


*Absent on leave. 


Instructors 7 


Jacos Garrett Kemp, B. A. (University of Illinois, 1906), M. A. 
(ibid., 1910), Ph. D. (ibid., 1912)....... &20 W. Maple Street 
Associate Professor of Physics 
Vircit Proctor Knorr, B. C. E. (University of Arkansas, 1904), 
21 E. Spring Street 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
WittaM Casper Lassetter, B. S. A. (University of Wisconsin, 


1909 ianinsner ion dies paris Ae kite sake 225 N. College Avenue 
Assistant Professor of Agronomy 
Max Cart GUENTHER LENTZ..............00 369 Gregg Street 


Associate Professor of German 
KirtLey FLETCHER MATHER, B. S. (Dennison University, 1909), 
Assistant Professor of Geology 20 E. Spring Street 


HucGuH Eris Morrow, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas, 1904), 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 516 Leverett Street 


Lee Sepwick Oxney, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas, 1905), 
R. F. D. No. 2 
Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering 


CHARLES VLADIS Ruzex, B. S. A. (University of Wisconsin, 
TOOG) sc steee Cs eas ten avinea¥e lene 412 E. Lafayette Avenue 
Assistant Professor of Agronomy 


Wittram Boyp Srerzner, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas, 
1007))s ee Es CIDIG LOUD) caress teenie 222 N. College Avenue 
Adjunct Professor of Electrical Engineering 


CarL STEPHENSON, B. A. (DePauw University, 1907), M. A. 
615 Ce Woah (0-0 3) Ja na OGRE OCODOLAOOLT. 510 N. College Avenue 
Assistant Professor of History 


INSTRUCTORS 


HELEN ‘ADAMS: 25 oie tenn de ea Hass cay 318 E. Lafayette Avenue 


RAMON: ADAMBEG ote oaiels cleo oelesiine asecie inane Mountain Street 


Instructor in Band Instruments 


/ 


/ 
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*Mary CuMMINGS BATEMAN 
Instructor in Vocal Music 

IMPABEDB BELL sreara bivierale clajelene raeretete wreleeieists Wee ae os ee Spring Street 
Instructor in Piano 

JoHN Mattiory Borpers, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas, 


TOOT) picctcsisio\e aeteletsetecistclels Set ete ates ....120 W. Spring Street 
Instructor in Agronomy 
WILLIE VANDEVENTER CROCKETT........ 318 E. Lafayette Avenue 
Instructor in Expression 
HERMAN WAKEMAN DEAN...........-- 314 W. Mountain Street 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering 
WiaittaM EpGAR DUCKWORTH...........-.-- 367 N. Gregg Street 


Instructor in Mechanical Engineering 
JoHn WarinwricHt Evans, B. A. (Princeton University, 1907), 


Instructor in English Buchanan Street 
ELIZABETH GALBRAITH...........+.-- ..-.307 N. College Avenue 
Instructor in Art 
Mary GARNETT HARGIS.......0--.0seceeees 288 Highland Avenue 


Instructor in Romance Languages 
Puirie Conrad Huntty, B. C. E. (University of Arkansas, 


OL) leratoetere elercrsielele seis eiviaiciore’sinias Neipicisveis 735 W. Dixon Street 
Instructor in Civil Engineering 
OrIE ABBOT JENNISON.......---seeeeee 318 E. Lafayette Avenue 


Instructor in Vocal Music 


DISVENYNGIMIETZ GER} Iai s)leialc she 61s\0.0,4 8.0140. 'e(e.e.e 307 N. College Avenue 


Instructor in Art 
CLarA Miter, Ph. B. (University of Chicago, 1906) 


Instructor in Physical Education 4o2 Arkansas Avenue 
IMVABEG SE SANBORN}: ices teatointe re laleler clei cle'y ieie oelelere 4oz Arkansas Avenue 
Instructor in Education 
KATE WUTHERS SIMPSON........-eeeeeeeeees 518 Leverett Street 


Instructor in Education 


Witiarp CHANDLER THompson, B. S. A. (University of Wis- 
CONSIN ML OIZ) lbiawins cies kin cle niaceree Rois le 331 Highland Avenue 
Instructor in Animal Husbandry 


*Absent on leave, 1913-1914. 
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JoHN Sipney Turner, B. A. (University of Cambridge, England, 
1906) is ajs:cisve s uw veisefee ete cree erolerelsetere eve urate 537 Leverett Street 
Instructor in Mathematics 
HartLey EuGcene Truax, B. S. (Michigan Agricultural College, 
IQIZ) wij ie:apeyovatafelorvceystetaiets ate ooe.cyiaronte eos 411 N. College Avenue 
Instructor in Plant Pathology 
Justin RANnpotpH Tucker, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas, 
190). sisicsisesree oatejawtelale Hoists, «Cita tombe ocd eterstaee 158 Hill Street 
Instructor in Agricultural Chemistry 
RoosEvELT PruyN WALKER, B. A. (Mercer University, 1905), 
M. A. (Yale University, 1908).......... 732 W. Maple Street 
Instructor in English 
Rocer WitttaMs, M. A. (Harvard University, 1909), 
Instructor in English 510 N. College Avenue 


OTHER OFFICERS 


Bruce Westey Dicxson, M. A. (University of Arkansas, 

TQIA) bassin 6's arwswinarezesaietw arenes ioxatelu’s/atanae 312 N. College Avenue 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
MarGaret Wixson, B. A., (Park College, 1910)....Carnall Hall 

Secretary of the Young Women’s Christian Association 


Mas; Fs'S2! PARKER «c-cisjaistatcisip'als o-n16|mrereuaioie seeeectarel aelete Carnall Hall 
Superintendent of the Women’s Dormitory 
FLUNIGE) (BURNS)... «i veicteiaiciorens » vathlirepereiarete mictoe ale eens Hill Hall 


Superintendent of the Men’s Dormitories 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
SENATE 


Athletic Board—Professor Futrall, Chairman; Professors 
Droke, Bezdek, Carroll, Goode. 

Committee on Accredited Schools —Professor Thomas, 
Chairman; Professors Harding, Hewitt, Ripley, Shannon. 

Committee on Advisers—Professor Briscoe, Chairman; Pro- 
fessors Grant, Hawkins, Olney, Mr. Williams. 

Committee on Attendance and Discipline—Professor Shan- 
non, Chairman; Professors Droke, Gladson, Nelson, Wiley. 
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Committee on Catalogue—Professor Nelson, Chairman; Pro- 
fessors Carroll, Hewitt, Knott, B. N. Wilson. 

Committee on Commencement—Professor Brough, Chair- 
man; Professors Gladson, Grant, Pickel, Tovey. 

Committee on Employment—Professor Droke, Chairman; 
Professors Bland, Knoch, Morrow, E. Walker. 

Committee on Extension—Dean Adams, Chairman; Profes- 
sors Lentz, Marinoni, Stanford, Thomas. 

Committee on Honorary Degrees—Professor Marinoni, Chair- 
man; Professors Droke, Futrall, Hewitt, Pickel. 

Committee on Honors—Professor Knoch, Chairman; Pro- 
fessors Hawkins, Stelzner, R. C. Thompson, Mr. Walker. 

Committee on the Library—Professor Droke, Chairman; 
Profesors Carroll, Stephenson, Mrs. Austin, Mr. Evans. 

Committee on Schedule—Professor Futrall, Chairman; Pro- 
fessors Dunn, Gladson, Kemp, Nelson. 

Committee on Statistics—Professor Ripley, Chairman; Pro- 
fessors Harding, Mather, R. C. Thompson, J. M. Wilson. 

Committee on Student Affairs—Professor Gladson, Chair- 
man; Professors Bland, Shannon, Miss Holcombe, Mr. Turner. 

Committee on Student Organizations—Professor Carroll, 
Chairman; Professors Brough, Carothers, Futrall, Knoch. 
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THE UNIVERSITY TOWN 


The University of Arkansas is situated in Fayetteville, 
Washington County, in the northwestern part of the state, in 
the heart of the Ozark Mountains. The elevation of the town 
is in the neighborhood of 1,500 feet. The surroundings are of 
great natural beauty, and the climate of the region is excellent. 


Fayetteville may be reached both from the north and from 
the south by the Texas branch of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco (“Frisco”) Railroad. The Muskogee division communi- 
cates with the west. 

The moral and religious conditions of the community are 
most favorable. There are fourteen churches in the town, rep- 
resenting nine denominations. The pastors of these churches 
actively interest themselves in the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the students. 


By an act of the general assembly of the state, the liquor 
traffic has been barred from Fayetteville. Intoxicating liquors 
cannot be sold or given away within five miles of the 
University. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The fourth Summer Session of the University will open on 
June 16, 1913, and close on July 25. 

The courses offered in the Summer Session will be of gram- 
mar school, high school and collegiate grade. There will be a 
practice school for demonstration of methods in grammar 
school work. 


The high school and college courses will be given by members 
of the corps of instructors of the University. 

More detailed information regarding the Summer Session 
may be had from the Summer Session Bulletin, which will be 
sent on application. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
HISTORY 


The University of Arkansas owes its origin to an act of Con- 
gress, approved July 2, 1862, providing that public lands should 
be granted to the several states, to the amount of “30,000 acres 
for each senator and representative in Congress,” from the sale 
of which there should be established a perpetual fund, “the in- 
terest of which shall be inviolably appropriated by each state, 
which may take and claim the benefit of this act, to the endow- 
ment, support, and maintenance of at least one college, where 
the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislature of the states 
may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions of life.” The act forbids the use of any 
portion of the aforesaid fund, or of the interest thereon, for the 
purchase, erection, or maintenance of any building or buildings. 
The states accepting the provisions of the act are required to 
provide for the construction and maintenance of the necessary 
buildings, and for the expenses of administration in carrying 
out the purposes of the act. 

The general assembly of the state of Arkansas accepted the 
national law by passing an act, approved March 27, 1871, which 
provided for the location, organization and maintenance of the 
University of Arkansas. 

Fayetteville, Washington County, was selected as the seat 
of the University and the institution opened on January 22, 1872. 

The Experiment Station owes its origin to an act of Con- 
gress, of March 2, 1887 (The Hatch Act), under which act the 
University receives $15,000 annually for the maintenance of the 
experiment station, “to aid in acquiring and diffusing among 
the people useful and practical information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture, and to promote scientific investigation 
and experiment respecting the principles and applications of ag- 
ricultural science.” In 1906 the congress passed an act increas- 
ing this appropriation by the sum of $5,000 the first year, and 
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providing for an additional increase of $2,000 per annum, until 
such increased appropriation reaches $15,000 annually. 


Under an act of Congress, approved August 30, 1890, the 
University receives $25,000 annually, “to be applied only to in- 
struction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, 
and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural and 
economic science, with special reference to their application to 
the industries of life.” a 


On March 4, 1907, the Congress passed an act nceecan this 
appropriation at the rate of $5,000 per annum, until the total 
amount appropriated annually reaches $50,000. 

As to the present divisions of the University, the College of 
Agriculture, long known as the School of Agriculture or the 
Department of Agriculture, appears as a separate division of 
the University in 1905. Until 1912 the only other division at 
Fayetteville was the College of Liberal Arts, Sciences and En- 
gineering. In 1912 this was subdivided into a College of Arts 
and Sciences and a College of Engineering. The Summer Ses- 
sion of the University was inaugurated in 1910. 


EQUIPMENT 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The land occupied by the University and its various depart- 
ments comprises about 120 acres. 

There are at present some fifteen buildings on the campus. 
The value of these, exclusive of equipment, approximates 
$800,000. 

The buildings are heated by steam, lighted by electricity, and 
supplied with water from the city waterworks. 

University Hall, erected in 1872, is the “old main building” 
of the University. It is five stories in height, 214 feet in length 
and 124 feet in depth, occupying three sides of a quadrangle. 
The building contains some seventy rooms. In this building 
are the President’s offices and in it is carried on the most of 
the work of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


Engineering Hall, erected in 1904, lies a short distance to the 
south of University Hall. It is built of pressed brick and native 
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sandstone and limestone. This building is three stories high and 
is 150 by 58 feet. Here the most of the work of the College of 
Engineering is carried on. 

The Chemistry Building, erected in 1905, is situated north of 
University Hall. It is two stories high and is 60 by 90 feet. 
This building houses the department of chemistry. 

Peabody Hall is the most recently erected of the buildings 
and was made possible by a grant of $40,000 from the George 
Peabody Fund. This building will accommodate the School of 
Education. The building has all modern improvements in heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilation. 

College of Agriculture and Experiment Station Buildings. 
The largest of these buildings, Agricultural Hall, is a brick 
structure two stories in height and 50 by 65 feet. It contains 
offices of the dean of the college, classrooms, and laboratories 
of the departments of agronomy and entomology. The Dairy 
Building, a stone building 45 by 75 feet and two stories in 
height, accommodates the department of animal husbandry and 
the work in dairying. Two smaller buildings accommodate the 
departments of pathology and bacteriology, horticulture, plant 
pathology, veterinary science, agricultural chemistry and agri- 
cultural extension. The equipment of this division of the Uni- 
versity also includes several smaller buildings, e. g., a green- 
house, barns, implement and tool houses. 

The University Infirmary. This is a one and one-half story 
brick building. The Infirmary has an open ward for men and 
one for women, a private ward for men and one for women, 
and a well isolated contagious ward. 

Dormitories. There are three dormitories for men. 
Buchanan Hall is a three-story brick structure and contains 
some forty rooms. Hill Hall, named in honor of Lieutenant- 
general D. H. Hill, C. S. A., who served as president of the Uni- 
versity from 1877 to 1884, was erected in 1901. It is a three- 
story brick structure, and besides a dining hall, kitchen, store- 
rooms, etc., contains about twenty rooms for students. Gray 
Hall, erected in 1905, was named in honor of Colonel O. C. 
Gray, C. S. A., sometime professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity. The building is two stories in height, is built of brick, 
and is 176 feet in length by 92 feet in depth. It contains 68 stu- 
dent rooms and will accommodate 136 students. 
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The dormitory for young women, Carnall Hall, erected in 
1905, was named in honor of Miss Ella Carnall, Ph. M., some- 
time associate professor of English and modern languages in 
the University. The building has three stories, and has a frontage 
of 190 feet and a depth of 106 feet. Besides parlors, a dining- 
room, a recreation room and practice rooms, it contains rooms 
sufficient to accommodate about a hundred students. 


LIBRARIES 


The general library, which occupies the second floor of the 
north wing of University Hall, contains about 15,000 bound and 
5,000 unbound volumes. 


In connection with the College of Agriculture and the de- 
partments of Ancient Languages, English, German, Romance 
Languages, Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering are special li- 
braries. 


The total number of books in all the University libraries ap- 
proximates 25,000 bound and 10,000 unbound volumes. 


MUSEUM, ARMORY, ETC. 


The Museum occupies a large portion of the fourth floor of 
University Hall. The contents of the museum have been col- 
lected with the view of facilitating instruction in geology and 
biology. That portion of the collection suitable for display is 
arranged in glass cases, while the working collection is in 
drawers. 


Relief Maps. There have been placed in the museum the fol- 
lowing relief maps: Geological relief maps of the State of Ar- 
kansas, the Colorado Canyon, Central Tennessee, and the United 
States; a convex relief map of the United States on a section of a 
globe sixteen feet in diameter; a relief map of Carmel Bay, Cali- 
fornia; Ice Springs craters, Utah; Yosemite Valley; Palestine; 
Mount Vesuvius; the State of California; San Francisco Penin- 
sula; and a sectional geological relief map of the Leadville re- 
gion, Colorado. 


The Mineral Collection. The mineral collection contains 
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about three thousand specimens, representing the different min- 
eral groups. Many of these specimens are displayed in cases. 

The Petrographic Collection. This collection consists of a 
large number of specimens representing sedimentary, igneous, 
and metamorphic rocks. Besides, there is a large collection of 
building and other kinds of stone from different parts of the 
country. 


Paleontological. There is a large collection of invertebrate 
fossils in the museum, representing principally the fauna of the 
different geological horizons in northern Arkansas. 

The Major Earle Collection. Major F. R. Earle has depos- 
ited in the museum his private collection of minerals and fossils. 


The Zoological and Botanical Collection. This collection 
consists of two hundred birds and mammals, representing eighty 
species; two hundred reptiles and amphibians, representing forty 
species; fifteen hundred fishes, representing three hundred and 
fifty species; one thousand insects and other invertebrates, repre- 
senting two hundred species; several skeletons. 

The Armory is a large well-lighted room, sixty by eighty 
feet, occupying the entire basement of the north wing of the 
University Hall. It is substantially fitted up with arm racks, 
compartments for equipments, and other conveniences. 

The Women’s Gymnasium. The women’s gymnasium occu- 
pies a large room on the fourth floor of University Hall. It 
has been furnished as far as means were available with the 
equipment necessary for systematic physical training. 

The Athletic Field. For the accommodation of the University 
football and baseball teams and spectators there is an excellent 
athletic field with a covered grandstand and bleachers. The 
baseball diamond has recently been rebuilt and greatly improved, 
the size of the athletic field has been almost doubled, and a first- 
class quarter-mile running track and football field are under 
construction. When the improvements now under way are com- 
pleted the facilities afforded for outdoor exercises will be suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of a large number of students. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
GOVERNMENT 


The government of the University is vested primarily in a 
Board of Trustees, consisting of nine members. The Governor 
of the State and the Superintendent of Public Instruction are 
ex-officio members of the Board of Trustees; the other members 
are appointed by the Governor. 


The administration of the University is vested in the Presi- 
dent of the University, the University Council, the University 
Senate, the faculties of the several colleges, and the Deans and 
Chairmen of the colleges. 


The President is the administrative head of the University. 
The University Council is composed of the President, the Deans 
and Chairmen of the separate colleges and five other members, 
appointed by the President. The Council is the central executive 
body of the University and is advisory to the President. 


The University Senate is composed of the President of the 
University, the Deans or Chairmen of the college faculties, the 
Dean of Women, and all heads of departments and professors 
in the colleges. The Senate is the general legislative body of the 
University. 

The faculties of the colleges of the University are composed 
of the members of the corps of instruction of these colleges. 
They have jurisdiction, subject to higher University authority, 
over all matters that concern exclusively their colleges. 

The Deans and Chairmen of the colleges are responsible for 
the carrying out of all University regulations within their respec- 
tive colleges. The Dean of Women acts as an adviser to women 
undergraduate students and is charged with the general care and 
conduct of these students. 


DIVISIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


For the purposes of administration the University is divided 
into three separate but interdependent colleges. 


The Colleges (at Fayetteville) are: 


I. The College of Arts and Sciences. 
II. The College of Engineering. 
III. The College of Agriculture. 
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The College of Arts and Sciences offers courses in— 


(1) The ancient classical languages 
(2) The Romance languages 

(3) The Germanic languages 

(4) The English language and literature 
(5) Mathematics and astronomy 

(6) Physics 

(7) Chemistry 

(8) Biology 

(9) Geology 
(10) History and political science 
(11) Economics and sociology 

(12) Philosophy 
(13) Education 
(14) Fine Arts (music, art, expression) 


The College of Engineering offers courses in— 


(1) Civil engineering 

(2) Chemical engineering 
(3) Electrical engineering 
(4) Mechanical engineering 
(5) Mining engineering 


The College of Agriculture offers courses in— 


(1) Agricultural chemistry 

(2) Agronomy 

(3) Animal Husbandry 

(4) Bacteriology 

(5) Entomology 

(6) Horticulture 

(7) Plant pathology 

(8) Veterinary science 

(9) Extension and agricultural education 


Military Science is offered in all of the colleges 
Physical Education is provided for women. 
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ADMISSION TO THE COLLEGES 
ADMISSION WITHOUT CONDITIONS 


For unconditional admission to any of the colleges, a student 
will be required to present fourteen units of high school or other 
secondary school work, so chosen as to include those prescribed 
by the particular college that he wishes to enter. (A unit is the 
equivalent of a preparatory subject of five periods of forty-five 
minutes each weekly throughout an academic year of nine 
months. In laboratory courses two laboratory periods are 
counted equal to one recitation period.) 

Entrance credits may be secured by— 


(a) Certification from an accredited school (see page 26). 

(b) Examination (see page 25). 

(c) Transfer of credits from another university or college 
(see page 29). 


ADMISSION WITH CONDITIONS 


Students who desire to enter the regular courses of the col- 
leges may enter and be classified as conditioned students, pro- 
vided their deficiencies do not exceed three units. Conditions 
may be removed by private study, either with or without a tutor, 
and examination; or by taking certain of the collegiate courses 
and offering them in satisfaction of the deficiencies. A fresh- 
man course of three hours a week for a year is equivalent to 
one unit. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Of the 14 units required, the following 6% units are pre- 
scribed for admission to the freshman class in all of the colleges 
of the University: 


UNITS PRESCRIBED BY ALL THE COLLEGES 


English! ..c<cccccesemere ure savecicenees 3. units 
PBI GED aS . wre eine ojnpaintetonetieieinieate Cutan tee 1% units 
Geometry osicie sme nisin cut erelon sve antes cays I unit 


History ..... a cara latcrayn Sm ntelaeinnte "ecole eikoeaeenre I unit 
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Of the remaining 714 units, the individual colleges prescribe: 
College of Arts and Sciences: 


eb Gay sokduoser net enimaisiais oie 0 alece Risterastevere Y% unit 
For B. A. students only: 
Roreign language «cece sicie seve weiewe'e Se eeeLITItS 


(At least two units must be in one language, and all three 
units must be in Latin if the student proposes to study Latin in 
the college.) 


For admission to the special course in music in the college, 
Algebra and Geometry, 2% units, are not required. 
College of Engineering: 

After the year 1913-1914: 


Geometry, solid and spherical,............ Y% unit 
College of Agriculture: 
ICICN CER CELECHVE) Users esieivinih piss 01010/0:s,0/ I unit 


The remainder of the required 14 units must be made up from 
the list of elective units, given below. 


PSP TICUIENTCMr i tiaate clas cies cs <lsiisiisaleDeee I unit 
MS OLANL Vises ib as sfarain cVololsjois.e.e. sj a6 sa leisialsceie.0.s I unit 
CR EMUSEN Ys ateicie dfaiipieisis sGivisiasia veces ccs's ecibre I unit 
MB IVICS Matrat nee a sie (elo Sols aleig Si Gsipssiese 6 340 010 «a cle.nne Y unit 
LGN Shacahe ones dooonn Stn Dee otrlce I to 3 units 
Geometry, solid and spherical.......... Y% unit 
Getman’ ficivecemsewaecuitavs osseeacns I to 3 units 
Greelctperetertterit- tei oisisiele sals'els ele ste miteicte I to 3 units 
A ISCOL Vos tiatiie ove t falsisve ejersiercieresialereraleleeé ats I to 5 units 
SATA orafocacaywig W\eca baie oA ard lélie' ws erctele le ipeiive I to 4 units 
HME SICu a saisteeite.s ce nina cienleewn ainieee Beene © I to 2 units 
IMariiie Reta Tifl Wee sete ofa cleo c/a cielereies ate vin clevainvehere I unit 
Wrechanicalmdra Willig) :stitsteterctecclele cctels eines sie I unit 
WOU aROR ya orc wretcicilerclelersisce oisiale cere oie ielaeiefalepereiie Y% unit 
IHS SiCSueassternterelaysiaralave vin minis 7s 6 ayesereiainiefsisinvere ai rys I unit 
BhySiGalmREORTADNYV: naa Nieticlieleeraiieicl ¥Y, to I unit 
Bh VsiO log ya macd lune sarenietela st Xelealsacsisis YY to 1 unit 
SY CHOlOG Yar tar eintalereibledele-s/s/olesinie sfelelaia «31 s\els Y unit 
OOIOR Va i ata ress trsieveisvaieioas leseie oie alelasto'e eevein aierere I unit 


*Units in music will be accepted only for students entering the 
special course in music. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION 


The following descriptions will indicate the amount of work 
that should enable a student to pass entrance examinations in the 
subjects which may be offered in making up entrance credits. 

ALGEBRA.—The study of Algebra through quadratics will give 
the equivalent of one unit. The study of Algebra beyond quad- 
ratics and including theory of quadratics, simultaneous quad- 
Tatics, inequalities, ratio and proportion, variation, progressions 
(arithmetical, geometrical and harmonical), binomial theorem, 
and logarithms will be the equivalent of half a unit. 


Botany.—An acquaintance with the general structure of 
plants and of their principal organs and their functions is re- 
quired, together with an ability to classify the more common 
species. A laboratory note book covering two hours of labora- 
tory work per week for one year must be presented. 

CuHeMISTRY.—The instruction must have included both recita- 
tions and laboratory work. Such courses as are given in the 
best high schools in one year will be equivalent to the one unit 
required. Laboratory notes bearing the teacher’s endorsement 
must be presented for examination. 

Civics.—The amount of study of the United States constitu- 
tion, its history and interpretation, as required by any of the 
usual high school text-books on civil government will equal one- 
half unit. 

ENGLIsH.—Composition and Rhetoric—Correct spelling, capi- 
talization, punctuation, paragraphing, idiom and definition will 
be required, together with a knowledge of the elements of 
rhetoric. 

EnciisH.—Literature.—It is expected that each candidate will 
have read certain assigned literary masterpieces and will have 
given careful study to certain other works. The requirements 
in detail are: 

1. General Reading—(Ten units are to be selected, two 
from each group.) The candidate will not be expected to know 
these minutely, but to have freshly in mind their important 
parts. On examination, he will be required to write a paragraph 
‘or two on each of several topics drawn from them. 

I. The Old Testament Books—Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Daniel, Ruth and Esther; The Odyssey 
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(Books I-V, XV-XVII may be omitted) ; The Iliad (Books XI, 
XIII-XV, XXI may be omitted); Virgil, Zneid. For any unit 
of this group a unit from any other group may be substituted. 


Il. Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Henry Fifth, Julius 
Caesar. 


Ill. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Part I), Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield, Scott's Ivanhoe or Quentin Durward, Hawthorne’s 
House of Seven Gables, Dickens’ David Copperfield or Tale of 
Two Cities, Thackeray's Henry Esmond, Mrs. Gaskell’s Cran- 
ford, George Eliot’s Silas Marner, Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 


IV. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (Part 1), The De Coverley 
Papers, Franklin’s Autobiography (condensed), Irving’s Sketch 
Book, Macaulay's Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, 
Thackeray’s English Humorists; Selections from Lincoln, includ- 
ing at least the two inaugurals, the Speeches in Independence 
Hall and at Gettysburg, the Last Public Address, and Letter to 
Horace Greeley, a brief Memoir or Estimate; Parkman’s Oregon 
Trail, Thoreau’s Walden, or Huxley's Autobiography, and Selec- 
tions from Lay Sermons, including the addresses On Improving 
Natural Knowledge, A Liberal Education, and A Piece of Chalk; 
Stevenson’s Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. 


V. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series) Books II and 
III, with special attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, 
and Burns; Gray’s Elegy, and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and Lowell’s The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, Scott's Lady of the Lake, Byron’s Childe Harold (Canto 
IV), and Prisoner of Chillon; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First 
Series), Book IV, with especial attention to Wordsworth, Keats, 
and Shelley; Poe’s Raven, Longfellow’s Miles Standish, and 
Whittier’s Snow-Bound, Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, and 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, 
Launcelot and Elaine, and Passing of Arthur; Browning’s Cav- 
alter Tunes, Lost Leader, How They Brought the Good News, 
Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Sea, 
Incident of the French Camp, Herve’ Riel, Pheidippides, My Last 
Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in the City. 

2. Careful Study—Certain books are prescribed for careful 
study. Candidates will be examined upon the subject matter, 
literary form, and logical structure of these, and, in addition, 
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may be required to answer questions involving the leading facts 
in those periods of English literary history to which the pre- 
scribed works belong. The list is: 


Shakspere’s Macbeth, Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and 
Comus, Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, or Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address and Webster's First Bunker Hill Ora- 
tion; Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, or Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 


In connection with the reading and study of the prescribed 
books, parallel or subsidiary reading should be encouraged, and 
a considerable amount of English poetry should be committed to 
memory. 


Though there is no formal examination in grammar or rhet- 
oric, the ability to write good English will be considered of the 
utmost importance. Serious defectiveness in point of spelling, 
grammar, idiom, punctuation, clear and accurate expression, or 
division into paragraphs, will be taken as primary evidence of 
the candidate's unfitness. The candidate may present, as an ad- 
ditional evidence of preparation, an exercise book properly cer- 
tified by his instructor, containing compositions or other written 
work. 


FreNcH.—First Year's Work.—The candidate should have a 
knowledge of elementary grammar and irregular verbs, must 
be able to read easy French prose at sight, and must have read 
at least 200 pages of simple prose. 

Second and Third Year's Work.—The candidate will be ex- 
pected to be able to translate standard French prose and poetry 
at sight and to turn easy English prose into French. The candi- 
date should have read 700 pages of such authors as Daudet, 
Loti, Sandeau, Dumas, Augier, Labiche and Martin, and Hugo. 


Grometry.—Plane Geometry.—All of plane geometry is re- 
quired for admission to the freshman class. A note book con- 
taining the solution of at least one hundred and fifty original 
exercises should be submitted for inspection. 

Solid and Spherical Geometry.—Applications to the solutions 
of original exercises are emphasized. 

GerMAN.—First Year's Work—The student should know the 
rudiments of grammar and possess an ability to read easy prose 
at sight and to translate simple English sentences into German. 
He should have read 200 pages of easy prose. 
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Second and Third Year's Work.—The student should be able 
to read modern German prose and poetry at sight and to trans- 
late easy English narrative into German. He should have read 
450 pages of the works of Riehl, Heyse, Freytag, Baumbach, 
Heine, Goethe and Schiller, and 30 pages of lyrics and ballads. 

Greek.—The requirements can be met by not less than three 
years of competent instruction in the preparatory school. The 
ground covered should be the same as that in Greek 1 and 2 of 
the collegiate courses (see page 53), or the equivalent. 

History.—Ancient History—The completion of a standard 
text-book, with emphasis on the history of Greece and Rome, 
will meet the requirement. 

General History—Two years’ work should be given to gen- 
eral history, the first year to ancient, and the second to modern 
history. 

Modern History.——One year’s work, using one of the stand- 
ard high school text-books, will suffice. 

English History—American History—The requirements are 
as for modern history, mutatis mutandis. 

Latin.—The minimum requirements in Latin are the reading 
of four books of Caesar and of four orations of Cicero, or the 
equivalent in other prose; a thorough knowledge of the forms 
and of the fundamental constructions of verb and noun; and 
the ability to translate into idiomatic Latin such sentences as 
those found in Bennett’s Latin Writer. Students offering Virgil 
should have had four years of competent instruction in Latin, 
and should have read not less than six books of the A2neid. For 
this a credit of one additional unit will be allowed. 

MANUAL TRAINING AND MECHANICAL DrRAWING.—The time re- 
quired in each of these subjects is the equivalent of five double 
periods each week for one year, or five single periods for two 
years. The two subjects should be pursued in parallel courses. 

Music.—A unit in music is equivalent to two lessons a week, 
of at least thirty minutes each, together with three hours of prac- 
tice, five days a week, throughout a year. 

Puysics.—The completion of any one of the standard high 
school text-books on the subject, together with at least two 
hours of laboratory work for one year, will meet the require- 
ment. A certified laboratory note-book must be presented for 
examination. 
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PuysicaL GreoGRAPHY.—The work of preparation should be 
the equivalent of a one-half or a whole year’s work. 

Puysio.oGy.—The requirements are equivalent to those for 
physical geography, mutatis mutandis. 

PEDAGOGY AND PsycHoLoGy.—A course based on Dinsmore’s 
Teaching a District School or Kern’s Among Country Schools 
will be the equivalent of half a unit. 

ZooLocy.—The requirements are equivalent to those for physics, 
mutatis mutandis.. A certified laboratory note-book, covering 
two hours of laboratory work per week for one year, must be 
presented for examination. 


Entrance Examinations 
Entrance examinations may be taken at the University, or, by 
special arrangement, at other places. 


For 1913 the order of examinations at the University is as 
follows: 


Geometry .......... Wednesday, Sept.17, I p.m.to 3. p.m. 
Algebra, ov sivccsus des Thursday, Sept.18, 1 p.m.to 4 p.m. 
Datinhciseastan cctisematine Friday,Sept.19, I p.m.to 4 p.m. 
English Composition and 

Literature ........ Saturday, Sept.20, 9 a.m.to12 m. 
United States History Saturday, Sept.20, I p.m.to 2:30p.m. 
General History ..... Saturday, Sept. 20, 2:30p.m.to 4 p.m. 


The time of examinations in other subjects will be announced 
at the opening of the University. 

Students living at a distance from the University may obtain 
special entrance examinations, if application is made in due time 
before the beginning of the sessions. These examinations will 
be conducted by a principal of any school, or by a county exam- 
iner, under conditions that will be indicated when the application 
is made. 
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ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE 


Graduates from accredited schools of Class A may be admit- 
ted without conditions to the freshman classes in the colleges of 
the University without examination, provided, in every case, cer- 
tificates from the principal of the school attended have been pre- 
sented. Such certificates must contain specific statements of the 
kind and extent of work done. Diplomas of graduation will not 
be accepted in lieu of certificates. All certificates are passed 
upon by the Committee on Accredited Schools of the Univer- 
sity Senate. 

Blank forms for certificates will be sent to the principals of 
the various accredited schools shortly before the close of the 
school year. Principals are requested to fill out certificates for 
each graduate of the year and forward them to the University 
as soon as may be convenient. 

Graduates from accredited schools of Class B may enter the 
University by certificate, as in the case of graduates from schools 
of Class A. However, such graduates will enter with conditions, 
that is, will lack two or three of the fourteen units required. 
They will be admitted to the freshman classes of the college 
and permitted to make good their deficiencies while in atten- 
dance at the University (see page 19). 

Graduates from schools of Class C cannot enter the Univer- 
sity by certificate. They must do a third year of high school 
work, or may by private study prepare to stand the entrance ex- 
aminations. 

Prospective university students in high schools should take 
notice that the policy of the University is to discourage them 
from coming to the University before graduation from the high 
school. 

The University will not receive, without examination, a stu- 
dent under twenty years of age from any high school within 
the state unless he is a graduate from the high school, or comes 
with the recommendation of the superintendent, principal or 
board of his high school. 
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LIST OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


CLASS A 


Schools accredited in work amounting to 14 units or more. 


Amity High School 
Arkansas Cumberland College 
Arkansas State Normal 
Arkadelphia High School 
Ashdown High School 
Atkins High School 
Augusta High School 
Bentonville High School 
Berryville High School 
Blytheville High School 
Booneville High School 
Cabot High School 
Carlisle High School 
Camden High School 
Clarendon High School 
Clarksville High School 
Clary Training School 
Conway High School 
Crescent College Academy 
Crossett High School 
Dardanelle High School 
De Queen High School 
Dermott High School 

El Dorado High School 
England High School 
Eureka Springs High School 
Fayetteville High School 
Fordyce High School 
Fort Smith High School 
Gentry High School 
Guthrie (Okla.) High School 
Green Forest High School 
Hamburg High School 
Hazen High School 
Helena High School 

Hope High School 


Hot Springs High School 
Jonesboro High School 
Junction City High School 
Little Rock College 
Little Rock High School 
Lonoke High School 
Magnolia High School 
McAlester (Okla.) High 
School 
Marianna High School 
Mena High School 
Monticello High School 
Mountain Home Academy 
Nashville High School 
Paragould High School 
Paris (Texas) High School 
Pine Bluff High School 
Portland High School 
Prescott High School 
Rogers High School 
Rogers Academy 
Russellville High School 
Searcy High School 
Siloam Springs High School 
Springdale High School 
Stamps High School 
Stephens High School 
Stuttgart High School 
Stuttgart Training School 
Texarkana High School 
Tulsa (Okla.) High School 
Van Buren High School 
Warren High School 
Warren Training School 
Waldron High School 
Western Military Academy 
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CLASS B 


Schools accredited in work amounting to 11-13 units. 


Batesville High School 
Bellefonte High School 
Benton High School 
Bigelow High School 
Brinkley High School 
Cale High School 
Charleston High School 
Choctaw High School 
Clinton High School 
Corning High School 
Danville High School 
Foreman High School 
Forrest City High School 
Gravette High School 
Greenwood High School 
Hartford High School 
Harrison High School 
Havana High School 
Heber High School 


Hesperian High School, 
Lockesburg 
Lake Village High School 
Malvern High School 
Mammoth Springs High 
School 
Marvell High School 
Morrillton High School 
Okolona High School 
Pocahontas 
Prairie Grove High School 
Sulphur Rock High School 
Sutton High School 
Tuckerman High School 
Trenton High School 
Washington High School 
Wynne High School 
Yellville High School 


CLASS C 


Schools accredited in less than 11 units 


Alma High School 

Argenta High School 
Batesville High School 
Beebe High School 
Belleville High School 
Cleveland High School 
Cotter High School 

Des Arc High School 
DeVall’s Bluff High School 
DeWitt High School 
Evening Shade High School 
Gurdon High School 
Hampton High School 
Harrisburg High School 


Huntington High School 
Jacksonville High School 
Jasper High School 
Leslie High School 
Lewisville High School 
London High School 
Luxora High School 
McCrory High School 
Marshall High School 
Magazine High School 
Montrose High School 
Newport High School 
Osceola High School 
Ouachita-Maynard Academy 
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Ozark High School 

Paris High School 

Pea Ridge Masonic College 
Piggott High School 
Plumerville High School 
Quirman High School 


Rector High School 

Rison High School 
Waldo High School 
Walnut Ridge High School 
West Fork High School 
Wilmar High School 


Ratcliff High School 


SCHOOLS ACCREDITED FOR ENTRANCE INTO THE COLLEGE OF 


AGRICULTURE 
First District Agricultural High School ............ Jonesboro 
Second District Agricultural High School ......... Russellville 
Third District Agricultural High School ............. Magnolia 
Fourth District Agricultural High School .......... Monticello 


ADMISSION BY TRANSFER OF ENTRANCE CREDITS FROM OTHER 
COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES 


A person who has been admitted to another college or uni- 
versity of good standing will be admitted to this University upon 
presenting a certificate of honorable dismissal from the institu- 
tion from which he comes and an official statement of the sub- 
jects upon which he was admitted to such institution, provided 
it appears that the subjects are those required for admission to 
this University, or are substantially equivalent to the require- 
ments of this University. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


After registration, an applicant may secure advanced standing 
either by examination or by transfer of credits from another 
college or university. 

1. By Examination. Advanced standing may be secured 
only by examination, unless the applicant is from another uni- 
versity or college or from an accredited high school of Class A. 
After the school year 1913-1914, credits toward advanced stand- 
ing will be given to high school graduates only upon examination. 

2. By Transfer of Credits. Credits of another college or 
university and for the year 1913 only, from an accredited high 
school may be accepted for advanced standing. Applicants for 
such credits must present an official statement of the work done 
in the institutions from which they come, and, except in cases 
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of students from high schools, must present certificates of hon- 
orable dismissal. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Persons over eighteen years of age, not candidates for a de- 
gree, may be admitted as special students on terms prescribed 
by the individual colleges. In every case they must secure the 
recommendation of the professor whose work they wish to take 
and the approval of the dean or chairman of the college con- 
cerned. The requirements of the different colleges are: 


College of Arts and Sciences. Special students must be at 
least 21 years of age, except that persons at least 18 years of age 
will be permitted to enroll in the Department of Fine Arts. 


College of Engineering. Special students must be at least 18 
years of age. 

College of Agriculture. Special students must be at least 18 
years of age. 

Special students are subject to the same regulations as regu- 
lar undergraduate students. They may become candidates for 
graduation upon complying with all the necessary University reg- 
ulations. 

No person will be permitted to abuse the privilege of regis- 
tering as a special student to secure merely nominal membership 
in the University, whether for social purposes or to engage in 
athletics, or for any other reason. 

No person will be permitted to register as a special student 
for more than one collegiate year, without the permission of the 
college faculty or faculties concerned. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 


FEES 


All University fees must be paid in advance. The regular fees 
of the year must be paid before the student is entitled to enter 
classes. 


Fees are paid to the Secretary of the University. 


The matriculation fee 18 %2,5.<< <<a ccwsee rials te eee teres $14.00 
Student: Acttasties fee x oc cs nvioe. clepateeaniaoinetelvant areas eer 0.00) 
Diploma fee, payable before graduation.................+. 5.00 


Dormitory fee, for students lodging in a dormitory, per 
COTM) sosciece:c 2 wi ain;tre cjaicidvete:cie'e 0 de idee niatesal sre Sareea ft aietgnet reams 5.00 


Breakage fee. Students,working in the laboratories are re- 
quired to make a deposit to pay for materials and appa- 
ratus used and for any breakage or damage. In no 
course does the deposit exceed $10. The balance of the 
deposit is refunded, after making the necessary deduc- 
tions. 


Fees in the Department vf Fine Arts 


Music, Piano, Voice, Violin, per term............-++.-e0: $22.50 
Per. miontly’ <q. .cisidao sss a 4.6 sletorarsretaya sine e/piplareratererl neta 6.00 
Flarmiony}, intl (class ones. ie. « seie:nisdinina saa oh om ame erarereeiatee 5.00 
History Of ‘music, im) Classis).0.cceneun este tteeetestte . 5.00 
Organi practice; per NOL. icy) i)acniple «ins were eel statataftetate .20 
Piano practice, one hour daily, per term..............- 2.50 

Each additional hour daily, per term.......... Pearce, «heeds 


Recital fee, admitting to at least two artist’s recitals.... 1.50 
Diploma fee, for completion of the special course in 
WUSIC « Jas-aandemadniep mde eek ealto eeeeete edt Gite) 
Expression. Private lessons, per term....... s:a\shacotouesielens . 22.50 
Private lessons, per months. )xje.cescin ss «a neltiersieeis patiien 6.00 
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Arte perivate lessons, DEE tenMmeecs csc cece s sistoneet cies ele 22.50 
Private nessons; i peb mmonutheesc accisciees tc loeisleiecenle siecle 6.00 
Tuition in the Public School Drawing Course (Course 

MO)) Pts retayere loraperstarsye isle ave reiciv'n ais is 2 sleiele’a-slnyeiele'cieis(arerciginjeig 2.00 
EXPENSES 


The following estimates, based upon data secured from stu- 
dents recently in attendance, will give some idea of the cost of 
attending the University for a year: 


Clothes, including uniform............. $ 20.00 $ 40.00 $ 65.00 
Boarcenlatindrysieccs asics sec eeipsivs sienice << 135.00 180.00 225.00 
Books, instruments, etc. ...........-.+- 10.00 15.00 20.00 
EFT CACLEN CAA S tale pose aces nina fase sisin oja'es w'ese/ejassys 15.00 30.00 35.00 


Matriculation and student activities fee.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 


$200.00 $285.00 $365.00 


BOARD AND ROOMS 
Dormitories 


The three men’s dormitories provide accommodations for 
about 250 students. 

For rooms in the dormitories, unfurnished, a charge of $5 
per term for each occupant is made. Board, light, heat, and 
laundry work are provided at cost. 

The woman’s dormitory, Carnall Hall, provides accommoda- 
tions for about 100 students. The rooms in Carnall Hall are 
furnished. Board, heat and light are provided at about $15 per 
month for each student. 


Boarding and Lodging in Private Homes 


Boarding places must be selected from a list of such places 
as have been approved by the University authorities. Once 
chosen, boarding places cannot be changed except by consent of 
the President, in the case of men, or of the Dean of Women, in 
the case of women. 
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DISCIPLINE 


The enforcement of discipline is in the hands of the Senate 
Committee on Discipline and Attendance, the University Coun- 
cil and the chairmen and deans of the colleges. 


Students are required to be diligent in the pursual of their 
studies and regular in attendance upon classes. The University 
will not permit students to remain at the University who fail to 
meet its requirements. 

At the beginning of the year a handbook containing the rules 
and regulations of the University is placed in the hands of each 
student. Students will be held responsible for the observance 
of the regulations therein contained. 

Students must matriculate and classify if possible during the 
first three days of the session. Failure to do so may be cause 
for discipline. 
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UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS AND EXERCISES 


CONVOCATION 


At three o’clock on Wednesday afternoon of each week of 
the session the faculty and students assemble in the University 
auditorium to engage in Convocation exercises. At these meet- 
ings helpful addresses are delivered and general University af- 
fairs are discussed. Occasional musical and other numbers add 
variety to the programs. 


THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


During the year 1912-1913, 156 men and women were enrolled 
in the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations. 
Each association employs a general secretary who gives full time 
to the work. 

Religious meetings for men are held on Sunday afternoons in 
the Association Hall and on Wednesday evenings. Religious ser- 
vices for women are held on Sundays, and on Wednesdays and 
Fridays; a series of special evangelistic meetings is held once 
each year. Courses in systematic Bible study and in modern 
missions are offered. Within the past year some 100 men and 
50 women were enrolled in these courses. 

A most helpful feature of the work of the associations is in 
their interest in new students at the opening of the college year. 
Students are assisted in securing desirable rooms and boarding 
places. A bureau of information is conducted for the benefit 
of all students who need assistance. 


Each year the associations issue a Student’s Handbook, which 
gives information about Fayetteville, the University, and the 
various college organizations and activities. 

The Christian Associations stand for spiritual, mental, and 
physical development. Their mission is to befriend and help 
those who need friends and help, to apply Christian principles to 
college life, to train for aggressive religious work—in short, to 
prepare men and women to go out from the University to be- 
come religious leaders, as well as business, social and intellectual 
leaders. 

The University authorities are in hearty sympathy with the 
organizations and do everything in their power to aid in their 
work. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AUXILIARY TO COURSES OF STUDY 


The Cercle Francais is open to students enrolled in the courses 
in French. Its object is to encourage the use of spoken French 
and to promote the study of French life and literature. It meets 
twice a month throughout the school year. 


The Chemistry Journal Club is composed of students taking 
the courses in chemistry. At its weekly meetings instructors and 
advanced students take part in the discussion of articles in the 
current chemical journals. 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers, University 
of Arkansas Branch, meets regularly on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month of the school year, for the presentation 
of original papers and for discussion of the regular Institute 
transactions, of which advance copies are received. All students 
interested in electrical engineering are eligible to membership. 


The ‘American Society of Mechanical Engineers, University 
of Arkansas Student Section, meets regularly on the second and 
fourth Mondays of the month, during the school year. The 
meetings are devoted to the presentation of original papers and 
discussion of papers selected from those regularly presented be- 
fore the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, of which 
advance copies are received. Occasionally a lecture by some 
prominent engineer takes the place of the regular program. 

The Agricultural Society meets weekly to discuss topics of 
practical and theoretical interest to students of agriculture and 
current topics of general interest. Occasionally lectures by ex- 
perts in agriculture take the place of the regular programs. 

The John C. Branner Geological Club meets on the second 
Monday of each month. Its programs consist of papers and occa- 
sional lectures on geological topics. Membership in the club is 
open to students in the courses in geology. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES 


The Garland, Periclean, Lee, and Demosthenean societies for 
men, the Sapphic society for women, and the Mathetian society 
for men and women, meet weekly, on Fridays, during the school 
year. 


THE GLEE CLUB 


The University of Arkansas Glee Club is a student musical 
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organization, membership in which is open to men students and 
is determined by competition. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


There are three publications issued by the student body: The 
University Weekly, devoted to current events in all departments 
of the University; The Arkansan, a literary magazine, appearing 
monthly; and the Cardinal, which is published annually, and 
gives a history of the college year. The Weekly is edited by a 
board selected from the entire student body; the Cardinal is pub- 
lished by the members of the junior class. 


DEGREES—GRADUATION 


DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES 


The following degrees are conferred by the departments of 
the University at Fayetteville: 

In the College of Arts and Sciences, Bachelor of Arts 
(B. A.), Bachelor of Science in Chemistry (B. S. C.), Master 
of Arts (M. A.), and Master of Science (M. S.). 

In the College of Engineering, Bachelor of Chemical Engi- 
neering (B. Ch. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineering (B. C. E.), 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering (B. E. E.), Bachelor of Me- 
chanical Engineering (B. M. E.), and Bachelor of Mining En- 
gineering (B. Mi. E.), Chemical Engineer (Ch. E.), Civil En- 
gineer (C. E.), Electrical Engineer (E. E.), and Mechanical 
Engineer (M. E.). 

In the College of Agriculture, Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture (B. S. A.) and Master of Science (M. S.). 

A bachelor’s degree is conferred on any student who satis- 
factorily completes the course of study prescribed for the degree 
by the various colleges, doing either the whole or the last year of 
his work in residence at the University. 

If the student is in residence at the University for one year 
only, that year’s work must be taken in the college from which 
the degree is expected. The final year of residence work must 
not be less than the equivalent of sixteen hours for one year. 

A candidate for a bachelor’s degree must pass in the studies 
prescribed in his chosen course and must conform to the rules 
governing the election of studies. 

The requirements include three hours of military science and 
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drill for men and three hours of physical training, music, art, or 
elocution for women. Men excused from the military require- 
ment and women who do not take courses in physical training, 
etc., must offer instead an equivalent number of hours in other 
subjects. 

The requirements for the various degrees and the prescribed 
courses are given in detail in the announcements of the various 
colleges. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts or Master of 
Science must hold a bachelor’s degree of this University or from 
some other institution of recognized standing. They are required 
to do at least one year’s work in residence and to present an ac- 
ceptable thesis. 

Candidates are required to select a major subject and one or 
two minors. At least half of the work must be done in the ma- 
jor subject, and the total amount of work required will be the 
equivalent of sixteen hours per week for the year. 

Candidates for the masters’ degrees must not merely acquire 
a certain amount of knowledge by rote; they must show some 
development of the power of independent work and original re- 
search. The thesis will represent the results of research. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GRADUATE DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 

For candidates doing work in residence at the University, 
the requirements are similar to those for the masters’ degrees, 
save that the amount of work demanded is not less than fifteen 
hours per week as counted in undergraduate work. 

These degrees will also be given to graduates of this Univer- 
sity in civil, mechanical, electrical, and chemical engnieering who 
have been in successful practice of their profession for three 
years, and who present a statement of their work, together with 
a satisfactory thesis on an approved subject. 


CERTIFICATES 


Certificates are conferred on students who complete the fol- 
lowing courses: 

In the College of Arts and Sciences, the Normal Course, the 
Special Course in Music, the Academic Course in Art; 

In the College of Engineering, the Course in Mechanic Arts. 
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HONORS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


University Scholarships. By authority of the Board of Trus- 
tees fifteen Graduate and Undergraduate Scholarships have been 
established. Graduates of this University or of other universi- 
ties are eligible for appointment to Graduate Scholarships. Stu- 
dents of this University of senior standing may be appointed to 
Undergraduate Scholarships. Holders of scholarships are ex- 
pected to render a certain amount of service in the departments 
in which they hold scholarships. Graduate Scholars will receive 
$150, Undergraduate Scholars, $125 per year. Appointments to 
scholarships will be made by the University Council. 

Women’s Clubs Scholarships. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Arkansas offers two scholarships, one for men and one 
for women. Appointment to these scholarships is determined by 
a competitive examination conducted by the University. 

Daughters of the Confederacy Scholarship. The Daughters 
of the Confederacy of the state have provided a scholarship. 

Elk’s Scholarship. The B. P. O. of Elks has also provided a 
scholarship. 

Further details regarding any of the foregoing scholarships 
may be had by applying to the President of the University. 


UNIVERSITY HONORS 


By a system of honors the University gives official recogni- 
tion of attainments in scholarship. The honors are Distinctions, 
Departmental Honors, General Honors and Honors at Gradu- 
ation. 

Distinctions. Any student who ranks E in the work of a col- 
legiate course, and not less than F in any of his studies, is eli- 
gible to a Distinction in the course. Distinctions may be conferred 
on not more than ten per cent of the students enrolled in a 
course. 

General Honors. Any student who is enrolled for at least 
fifteen hours of collegiate work and who receives Distinctions 
in the majority of his courses and ranks not less than G in any 
of his courses, or, any student who ranks E in all of his courses, 
will receive General Honors. 
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Departmental Honors. Any student who completes not less 
than nine hours of work in a department with a rank of E, and 
who ranks not less than G in the remainder of his courses, will 
be eligible for Departmental Honors. Departmental Honors in 
any particular department may not be conferred on more than 
ten per cent of those eligible. 

Honors at Graduation. Any student who receives General 
Honors in both his junior and senior years and who successfully 
passes an oral examination in two subjects selected by himself, 
will receive Honors at Graduation. 

Honors are published at Commencement and Graduation Hon- 
ors are indicated on diplomas. 


PRIZES 


The William Jennings Bryan Prize. Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan gave to the University two hundred and fifty dollars, from 
the interest of which sum a prize is offered annually for the best 
essay on some topic relating to the problems of government. The 
contest is open to students who have junior or senior standing, 
and to special students, with certain restrictions. Further de- 
tails of the conditions for competition may be had from the pro- 
fessor of economics and sociology. 

The Johnson Prize. Dr. W. S. Johnson offers a valuable 
loving cup to be competed for in an oratorical contest open to 
the members of the literary societies. 

The Brough Debating Medal. Dr. Charles Hillman Brough, 
of the department of economics and sociology, offers a medal of 
the value of $20, or $20 in money, as a prize for excellence in de- 
bate, to be contested for by two representatives from each of the 
literary societies of the University. Two debates are held during 
the session; one formal, in which the speeches are prepared, 
and valued at sixty per cent; the other informal, in which the 
speeches are impromptu, and valued at forty per cent. These de- 
bates are designed to train students of the University in the art 
of forensic speaking, and to promote a friendly rivalry among 
the literary societies. 

The Periclean Society Prise. Miss Naomi Josephine Williams 
offers a prize for the best oration written and delivered by a 
member of the Periclean Society. 


The Wingo Medal. Mr. Otis T. Wingo, of De Queen, Arkan- 
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sas, offers a medal of the value of ten dollars for the best decla- 
mation. All men students are eligible to compete for this medal. 

The Tillman Medal. Mr. John N. Tillman offers a gold medal 
for the best essay by any member of the Sapphic Society. 

The A. B. Banks Insurance Prise. Mr. A. B. Banks, President 
of the A. B. Banks Insurance Company, of Fordyce, Arkansas, 
offers a prize of $50 to the students enrolled in the department 
of economics who write the best essays on some fire insurance 
topic. By special arrangement with Mr. Banks, this prize is 
divided between the writers of the first, second, and third best 
essays, in the ratio of $25, $15, and $10, respectively. 

The Reichardt Good Roads Prize. Mr. W. F. Reichardt, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, offers a prize of $50 to the student of the 
department of Civil Engineering who writes the best essay on 
some topic relating to roads or pavements. 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


FACULTY 


Joun HucGH Reynotps, M. A., Acting President of the Univer- 
sity 

Epcar FIntey SHANNON, Ph. D., Chairman of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences 

Joun Ciintoy Futratt, M. A., Professor of Ancient Languages 

GreorceE WesLey Droxe, M. A., Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy 

FRANK WELBORN Picket, M. S., Professor of Biology 

CuHar.tes HIttMAN BrouGH, Ph. D., Professor of Economics and 
Sociology 

CHARLES GEIGER CARROLL, Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry 

Epcar FINLEY SHANNON, Ph. D., Professor of English 

ANTONIO MARINONI, M. A., Professor of Romance Languages 

Gites Emmet Riptey, M. S., Professor of Physics 

WALTER MATTHEW Briscoe, B. A., Professor of German 

Noau Fietps Drake, Ph. D., Professor of Geology and Mining 

Henry Doucuty Tovey, Professor of Music 

*Davin YANcEY Tuomas, Ph. D., Professor of History and Po- 
litical Science 

Rose Bianp, B. A., Professor of Education 

Joun RicHarp Grant, B. A., Professor of Philosophy 

WaALLaAce CARL Murpuy, B. A., Acting Professor of History and 
Political Science 

Max Cart GUENTHER LENTZ, Associate Professor of German 

Bo.itinc JAMES DuNN M. A., Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Hucu Ettis Morrow, B. S. A., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

ArtHUR McCracken Harpinc, B. A., Associate Professor of 
Mathematics 

Nei CarotHers, B. A., Associate Professor of Economics and 
Sociology 


* On leave, 1914. 
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*Gustavus GARLAND Greever, M. A., Associate Professor of 
English 

CLEMENT Tyson Gooner, M. A., Associate Professor of English 

Kirttey FLETCHER Matuer, B. S., Assistant Professor of Geology 

Jacos Garret Kemp, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Physics 

Cart STEPHENSON, M. A., Assistant Professor of History and 
Political Science 

FRANK CLAyBoURNE Hawkins, B. A., Adjunct Professor of An- 
cient Languages 

Rocer WitxraMs, M. A., Instructor in English, Secretary of the 
Faculty 

Joun Sipney Turner, B. A., Instructor in Mathematics 

RoosEveLt PruyN WALKER, M. A., Instructor in English 

JouHn Warnwaricut Evans, B. A., Instructor in English 

Maset SANBORN, Jnstructor in Education 

Kate Wituers Simpson, Instructor in Education 

+Mary CuMMINGS BATEMAN, Instructor in Vocal Music 

Orie Aspot JENNISON, Acting Instructor in Vocal Music 

WILLIE VANDEVENTER Crockett, Instructor in Expression 

EvizAsetH GALBRAITH, Instructor in Art 

EveLtyn Metzcer, Instructor in Art 

CLARA Miter, Ph. B., Instructor in Physical Education 

Mase BE LL, Instructor in Piano 

HELEN Abas, Jnstructor in Piano 

Ramon ApAms, Instructor in Violin 


Students who complete the undergraduate courses of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
(B. A.) or Bachelor of Science in Chemistry (B. S. C.). The 
B. A. course is designed to give a liberal education. Much of the 
course is elective; it will therefore form a proper basis for grad- 
uate professional studies in law, in medicine or in preparation for 
teaching. The B. S. C. course is designed to give training in 
science, particularly in chemistry. 

In addition to the courses that lead to a degree there are cer- 
tain courses, the completion of which is attested by a certificate 
from the University, e. g., the normal course and the course in 
music. 


* On leave 
7On leave, 1912-1913 
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ADMISSION 


The admission requirements for the college are given in the 
general statement of the entrance requirements of the University, 
Pp. 19, 20. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION WITH THE B. A. DEGREE 


The following are the requirements for the B. A. degree: 


1. General. The candidate must meet the University require- 
ments as to residence and registration, and must secure credit 
in approved courses in the college amounting to 67 hours. (An 
hour is one class period per week for one year, or two to three 
hours of laboratory work per week for one year.) 

2. Prescribed subjects. Specifically prescribed are: English 
1 and English 2, 6 hours for all candidates, and military science, 
3 hours, for men, or physical education, music, art, or expression, 
3 hours, for women. 

3. Group requirements. The subjects in the college are 
grouped as follows: 

1. Ancient Languages (Greek, Latin), English, German, Ro- 
mance Languages (French, Spanish, Italian). 

2. Mathematics, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Geology, 
Physics. 

3. Economics, Education, History, Political Science, Philos- 
ophy, Sociology. 

Group 4 includes courses offered in other colleges of the Uni- 
versity, a restricted election of which is permitted. 

4. Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Mechanical, and Mining En- 
gineering, Agricultural Chemistry, Agronomy, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Entomology, Horticulture, Veterinary Science. 


In the election of studies the following rules must be ob- 
served: 


1. Not more than 20 hours may be counted in any one sub- 
ject, and not more than 40 hours in any group. 

2. At the close of the candidate’s freshman year, he must 
select a major subject. In general, the candidate will be expected 
to offer not less than 12 hours in his major subject. The exact 
major requirements differ with different departments; state- 
ments of the requirements are given in connection with the an- 
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nouncements of the various departments or may be had from the 
heads of departments. 

3. Major subjects may be selected only from Groups I, 2, 
and 3. 

4. All candidates are required to do 6 hours of work in some 
foreign language, and must have presented or must complete two 
years of entrance work in this language, except that candidates 
whose majors are in scientific subjects are permitted to present 
12 hours of work in modern languages, preferably distributed 
equally between two languages. Of the 12 hours work in foreign 
languages required of scientific students, at least 9 hours must 
be done at the University. 

5. Not more than 9 hours may be offered from Group 4. 


ARRANGEMENT OF COURSES 
First Year 
Subjects Prescribed for Freshmen 


The following subjects must be taken during the freshman 
year: English 1, 3 hours; Foreign language, 3 or 4 hours; Mili- 
tary Science, 1 hour, and Mathematics 3, 3 hours (by men stu- 
dents) ; and electives to total 17 hours. 


Subjects Open to Freshmen 


The following subjects are unrestrictedly open to freshmen: 
English 1, French 1, German 1, Greek 1 and 7, Italian 1, Latin A, 
1 and Ic, Spanish 1, History ta, tb, 11a and 11b, Mathematics 1a, 
1b, 2a, 2b, and 3, Biology 1, 2, and 5, Chemistry 1, Geology 1, 
and Physics 1. Under special conditions a limited number of 
freshmen will be permitted to elect Economics 1. 


Second Year. 
The following subjects must be taken during the second year: 
English 2, 3 hours; Military Science, 1 hour; Foreign Language, 
3 hours of the language chosen in the freshman year; from Group 


2, 3 hours; from Group 3, 3 hours; and electives to bring the 
total to 17 hours. 


Third and Fourth Years. 


In the third year the only subject required is Military Science, 
1 hour. The remaining 16 hours are wholly elective, subject to 
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the approval of the student’s major professor and the chairman 
of the college. In the fourth year, 16 hours of wholly elective 
work are required, to be chosen with the approval of the major 
professor and of the chairman of the college. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION WITH THE B. S. C, DEGREE 
COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF B. S. IN CHEMISTRY 


First Year 
Hours per week 


Mathematics Yay 1b} 2ay 2bu—eaentccielsine cera eit 6 
PHYSICS.T . cates oi ore ace were ie ae a eee 3 
Chemistry 1 and’ Chemistry 5....--.. sees sesient 4 
English T..,. s)s.c:cere2.¢ ates ens e seem e eee erm are aieeTeeTS 3 
German. Tew siaas oeciajae Ses wate ae oe eee eon 3 
Military /Seience@ si isis. ';<.< oe aiviascie teres eis! sVa A ese ete I 


Chemistry: 2... 2 cases since sale c she teeta sine teaeniers 3 
Chemistry... ajc a. savcaigis decreas wean neietene trenton 3-5 
Physics: 2: and. 3icccycistoaieaya.sbreyhcn ccalerera aes eter 4 
PON CDi L. ..ospecnis wise 0.0 hive pie cinta inedat ste al tialetenete terete 3 
Dra witha oiacicios av oteisrars was tisteinyelelecelsiereice are ratarertiate I 
BIE CE VEY 1.054. m o.0iainjaininins oto nines hia a OTERO eR Re 3-5 
Military: Sciences «c:0:Gaa os.cenens cate eae eereete I 


The electives are to be selected from the following: Chem- 
istry 3 and 31; English 2, 13; German 2; Mathematics 4a, 4b; 
Biology 1; Geology 1a, 1b; Economics 1; History 1a, 1b; Shop- 
work. 


Third Year 
Chemistry 3) OA ses vce tre ovis ae sien male eae ata 2-3 
Chemistry: Fo srs ecs circle o ntee ane eee are nee 3-5 
Chemistry WE avi x civics hs ceiciate an ereistdinies a(tietantenines 2 
Chemistry 15 (second semester).................- 2 
FOECERV EY chess och AN orn ca. sles weReseatd oo Mae cre aE 8-11 
Military Science s.i0.0%) eo telsien « Weotenenenie gene tenee I 


The electives are to be selected from the following: Chem- 
istry 31 or 41; Mathematics 7 or 8; Geology 5a, 5b; Biology 4; 
German 10; Physics 7b. 
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Fourth Year 


GhemistrysSivcrretectatsiercige oc wlisietepie cine wiereeaiwele eleelets 3-5 
Ghemistrymraberectelelscsc sites yess wreretecieisre erie te 2 
Ghemistrye rs meecretsvers crelercinre cies) cleis)tteja/eintstelote cere'eiee 2 
Chemistry 18 (Journal Meeting) ................-- 
Mhesis (Chemistry, 17) «aise sis cistaysie wisi sieve srsisvere av wie 6 
PECULV. C ateretertts cic fatolivetatersts ais). sia]ale\=.eictels/sis(esoreleieiele ag) a's Q-1I 


The electives are to be selected from the following: 

Chemistry 4, 4l, 9, 10, 12a, 16; Physics 4, 9; Biology 7, 8; 
Geology 5b, 6a; Mathematics 11a; English 4a, 4b; History 4a, 4b; 
Economics 2. 

Electives other than those indicated may also be offered, sub- 
ject to the approval of the student’s adviser and the chairman of 
the college. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES OF MASTER OF ARTS (M. A.) AND 
MASTER OF SCIENCES (M. S.) 


The graduate degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Sci- 
ence may be conferred on students who have spent at least one 
year in graduate studies and who have submitted an acceptable 
thesis. 

Applicants for graduate degrees in the College of Arts and 
Science should apply for information to the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Graduate Studies. 


SPECIAL COURSES OFFERED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Department of Education offers special courses the com- 
pletion of which is attested by a certificate from the University 
(the certificate of Licentiate of Instruction). The certificate is 
a license to teach in accordance with a state law which provides: 

“That the diplomas from the teachers’ training department of 
the University of Arkansas shall be equivalent to a teacher’s pro- 
fessional license, which shall entitle the holder to teach in any 
public school in the state of Arkansas for a period of six years 
from and after the date of issue, and at the expiration of the 
said diploma may be converted into a life certificate, provided 
the character of the work done by the holder thereof and his or 
her moral character meet with the approval of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of Arkansas.” 

The certificate is also granted to those who do major work 
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in the Department of Education and complete not less than 11 
hours of work in the department, together with other work in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 


The admission requirements for the courses are given in the 
statement of the entrance requirements of the University, pp. 
19, 20 

The requirements for the courses are as follows: 


NORMAL COURSE 


With Science With Latin 
FIRST YEAR 
Hours Hours 

Per Week Per Week 
1276 110) Os BA arma oO dir beannC b 3 Bngiiesh lL .. svencdsaswae an aelaleCne 3 
History la and 1b......-..s0++- 3 Latin 1 and Ie <.25.scssevewane 4 
Education la and 2b........... 3 Education la and 2b ........... 3 
Education 3a and 3b........-...- 2 Education 3a and 3b ......++... 2 
Science (elective) ... =s 3 Mathematics la and 1b.. 4 
WOIGCtIVO! Guest et-90s 3 Physical Education .... ral 

Physical Education 1 

SECOND YEAR 
Per Week Hours 
Hours Per Week 
PIN SUS - Bi so c-csices v0: veins bose< English 2 ......cssceeecseveres 3 
Education 5a and 5b or 6b. Education 5a and 5b or 6b ~ 2 
Education 4 Education 4. -4 
Agriculture .... Agriculture - 2 
PLQCH VG: 500 ccsderens.sieavicu paclsnie Science (elective) - 38 
Drawing, manual training or Elective 22 cs csccesdecssvvnone 2 
FORGING ssn siveus cic walte Meviestre 1 Drawing, manual training or 

FORGING: 2c occ cca vsjeeiasccclbnws 1 


All work done in the foregoing course may be counted as 
part of the 67 hours required for the B. A. degree. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The Board of Trustees of the University have authorized the 
establishment of a separate division of the University to be 
known as the School of Education. 

The newiy erected Peabody Building will accommodate part 
of the work of the School. The School of Education will have a 
separate faculty consisting of a dean, and instructors in other de- 
partments and colleges of the University represented in the curri- 
culum of the School. 


In connection with the School of Education courses in Do- 
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mestic Science will be offered, as provided for by a recent legis- 
lative enactment. 


The work of the School of Education will lead to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts (in Education) and Master of Arts (in Edu- 
cation) and to the Normal (L. I.) certificate. 


The School of Education will offer theoretical and practical 
training for prospective elementary school principals, high school 
teachers and principals, and superintendents of schools. 

The work of the School of Education will be inaugurated at 
the beginning of the next session of the University. 


SPECIAL COURSES OFFERED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


The Department of Fine Arts offers special courses, the com- 
pletion of which is attested by a diploma or a certificate from the 
University. 

The purpose of these courses is to give opportunity to persons 
who do not desire to become candidates for degrees, but wish to 
do special work in music, art, and expression, together with a ju- 
dicious amount of work of a cultural nature, in preparation for 
teaching or as a basis for further study. 

The admission requirements for these courses are given in 
the statement of the entrance requirements of the University, 
pp. 10, 20. 


SPECIAL COURSE WITH MUSIC (PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, VIOLIN), 
LEADING TO A DIPLOMA 


The requirements for a diploma in music from the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts include the following work in other depart- 
ments of the College of Arts and Sciences: 


English 1 and 2, six hours; Modern Language, six hours; His- 
tory Ia and 1b or Economics 1, three hours. 

In music, definitely required are: Harmony 1 and Harmony 
2, and History of Music 1. 

For the requirements in Piano, Violin, Voice, ete., no defi- 
nite number of hours can be stated; the applicant must show the 
attainment of sufficient knowledge, technique and ability. In gen- 
eral this will demand from four to six years of work. Finally, 
in addition to the study of the major instrument, the candidate 
must spend one year in the study of some other instrument. 
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Students entering the foregoing course are required to pre- 
sent 14 entrance units, two of which may be in music. 


SPECIAL COURSE WITH ART, LEADING TO A CERTIFICATE 
FIRST YEAR 


English, three hours; Foreign Language, three or four hours; 
Biology, three hours; History, three hours; Art, four hours. 


SECOND YEAR 


English, three hours; Foreign Language, three hours; 
Economics, three hours; Biology, three hours; Art, including 
History of Art, five hours. 


THIRD YEAR 


English, three hours; Psychology, three hours; Economics, 
three hours; Art and History of Art, six hours; Elective, three 
hours. 

FOURTH YEAR 


English, three hours; Ethics, three hours; Art and History of 
Art, six hours; Elective, five hours. 
SPECIAL COURSE WITH EXPRESSION, LEADING TO A CERTIFICATE 
FIRST YEAR 
English, three hours; Foreign Language, three hours; Eco- 


nomics: or History, three hours; Science, three hours; Expres- 
sion, five hours; Physical Education, one hour. 


SECOND YEAR 


English, three hours; Foreign Language, three hours; History 
or Economics, three hours; Science, three hours; Expression, five 
hours; Physical Education, one hour. 


THIRD YEAR 


English, three hours; Psychology, three hours; Foreign Lan- 
guage, three hours; Science, three hours; Expression, five hours; 
Physical Education, one hour. 


FOURTH YEAR 


Ethics, three hours; Foreign Language, three hours; Expres- 
sion, five hours; Physical Education, one hour; Elective, six 
hours. 
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LABORATORIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Biological Laboratory. The biological laboratory is located 
on the third floor of University Hall, and has accommodation for 
about forty students. The laboratory is furnished with work- 
tables, a sink, and the necessary gas fixtures for incubators, ster- 
ilizers, etec.; also an aquarium for keeping aquatic animals and 
plants for observation and study. The equipment in apparatus 
consists of compound microscopes, dissecting microscopes, micro- 
tomes, and such other apparatus and chemicals as are needed for 
the practical work in biology. There is a collection of insects, 
and also apparatus for collecting, drying, preserving and mount- 
ing insects. The laboratory has a number of skeletons of differ- 
ent animals, and models and charts for teaching plant and animal 
anatomy, 

Chemical Laboratories. On the first floor of the Chemistry 
Building are laboratories for quantitative and qualitative analysis, 
organic chemistry, physical chemistry; a balance room; and a 
library. On the second floor is a large lecture room and a gen- 
eral laboratory for first year students. In the basement are store 
rooms and the laboratory for assaying. The various laboratories 
are provided with work-tables, sinks, hoods, water, and gas. The 
department is provided with apparatus sufficient for the present 
needs. 

Physical Laboratory. The physical laboratory is located in 
Engineering Hall. It is equipped with modern instruments in 
quantity sufficient for the laboratory work of the courses in 
physics. 

Geological Laboratories. The department of geology occupies 
nearly all of the fourth floor of University Hall. The department 
is equipped with maps, relief maps, minerals and rock specimens; 
and with aneroid barometers, compasses, hand-levels, pedome- 
ters, etc., for field work. There is also a well equipped labora- 
tory for determinative mineralogy. 

Equipment of the Department of Military Science and Tactics. 
The equipment of the department consists of six hundred Krag- 
Jorgensen rifles; eighteen gallery rifles, 1903 Springfield model; 
five hundred sets of leather infantry equipments; signal flags; 
non-commissioned officers’ swords; and ammunition furnished 
by the National Government. National colors, cadet officers’ 
swords, and a set of band instruments have been purchased by 
the University. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES OFFERED 
IN THE COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Courses designated by a numeral followed by the letter a are 
given during the first semester. 

Courses designated by a numeral followed by the letter b are 
given during the second semester. 

Courses designated by numeral alone are continued through 
both semesters. Credit in one semester's work of such courses 
will not be granted. 

Courses designated by a numeral followed by the letter c are 
language composition courses. 

Courses designated by a numeral followed by the letter / are 
laboratory courses. 

The numeral in parentheses after the name of a course indi- 
cates the number of hours of credit given for completion of the 
course. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
ProFressor Futratt, ApyJuNCT Proressor HAWKINS. 
LATIN 


For students entering with only two units in Latin (see page 
24 of this catalogue) course A is provided. Latin 1 is in- 
tended for those who offer for entrance three units, but may be 
taken by well-prepared students who offer only two units. 

Students presenting four units of Latin for entrance will be 
admitted to Latin 2. All students taking this course are advised 
to take Latin 2c at the same time. 

Latin 1c should be taken by all students in course A or course 
1. No credit for any college course in Latin will be given until 
the student has satisfactorily completed course Ic, or has pre- 
sented evidence that he has completed an equivalent course in the 
preparatory school or elsewhere. 

Students who desire recommendations as teachers of Latin in 
high schools must have credit for Latin 2, 2c, and not less than 
three hours of more advanced work. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
LIBRARY 
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A. CIcero’s ORATIONS AND LETTERS (3)—Six orations and se- 
lections from the letters; a review of the forms; drill in the syn- 
tax of the noun and verb. No credit will be given for this course 
until course Ic, or the equivalent, has been passed. M. W. F. 1. 

Apyunct Proressor HAWKINS. 


1. VeERGIL’s ASNEID (3)—Six books of Vergil’s Z2neid. Due 
attention will be paid to forms and syntax, but the chief aim in 
this course will be to enable the student to arrive at an apprecia- 
tion of the poem as literature. The dactylic hexameter will be 
studied and read. No credit will be given for this course until 
course Ic, or the equivalent, has been passed. M. W. F. 2. 

ApyuNctT Proressor HAWKINS. 

Ic. Prose Composition (1)—An elementary course. Required 
of all students in Latin A or Latin 1 who have not passed its 
equivalent. Bennett’s Latin Composition wili be completed. T. 
and Th. 2. ApyuNctT Proressor HAWKINS. 


2. Cicero AND Livy (3)—Cicero’s De Amicitia and De Senec- 
tuie; Livy, Burton’s Selections; sight reading; Roman private 
life. Prerequisite: Latin 1c and either Latin A or 1. M. W. F. 3. 

PROFESSOR FUTRALL. 
2c. Prose Composition (1)—Nutting’s Supplementary Latin 
Composition. Prerequisite: Latin 1c. Th. 3. 
PROFESSOR FUTRALL, 


3. RoMAN PusLic AND Private Lire (2)—Selections from 
Cicero, Pliny, Juvenal, and Martial. Prerequisite: Latin 2. 
PROFESSOR FUTRALL. 


3c. Prose Composition (1)—The translation of connected 
passages of idiomatic English into idiomatic Latin. Prerequisite: 
Latin 2 and 2c. W. 4. PROFESSOR FUTRALL. 

4. Horace anp Tacitus (3)—Horace, Odes and Epodes; 
Tacitus, Annals; parallel and sight reading; the metres of Hor- 
ace. Prerequisite: Latin 2 and 2c. T. Th. 4; W. 2. 


5. Roman Poetry (3)—The reading of selected portions of 
Roman poets from Plautus to Juvenal. An attempt will be made 
to secure for the student a good general view of the whole field 
of Roman poetry within the limits stated. Prerequisite: Latin 
2c, and 3 or 4. PROFESSOR FUTRALL. 

GREEK 


Courses 1 and 2 are designed to give students who do not pre- 
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sent entrance credits in Greek an opportunity to begin the study 
of the language. Those having an entrance credit of three units 
will be admitted to Greek 3. 


1. ELEMENTARY Course (4)—White’s Beginner's Greek Book, 
with selections from Xenophon’s Anabasis. A thorough mastery 
of the forms and constructions given in this book is required. 
M. T. W. Th. 4. Apyunct Proressor HAWKINS. 


2. XENOPHON AND Lystas (4)—This course is intended to 
familiarize the student with all the ordinary Attic forms and 
constructions; frequent exercises in oral and written translation 
of English into Greek, based upon the text read, are given; there 
is some practice in sight reading. Prerequisite: Greek 1. M. W. 
Th. F. 6. Apyunct Proressor HAWKINS. 

3. Homer anp PLato (3)—Systematic study of the grammar; 
prose composition; Greek literature; sight reading. Prerequisite: 
Greek 2. M. 4, Th. F. 2. PROFESSOR FUTRALL. 

4. GreeK Historians (2)—Selections from Herodotus and 
Thucydides. Prerequisite: Greek 3. Proressor FuTRALL. 

5. ADVANCED Prose ComposITION (1)—Weekly written exer- 
cises. Prerequisite: Greek 3. Proressor FUTRALL. 

6. Tue Attic Drama (3)—Readings from Aéschylus, Eurip- 
ides, Sophocles, and Aristophanes. Prerequisite: Greek 3. 

PRoFESSOR FUTRALL. 

7. New TesTAMENT GreeK (3)—A course for beginners. 
This course is designed to secure for those who have never 
studied Greek a reading knowledge of the New Testament. No 
further attention will be paid to forms and syntax than is essen- 
tial. The second term will be devoted to reading in the New 
Testament, and the work of this term may be taken by any stu- 
dent who is prepared for it, and credit will be given. 

ProFessor FUTRALL. 


BIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR PICKEL 


The courses in biology have been arranged to meet the needs 
of three classes of students; those who desire to become ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles of plant and animal life; 
those who contemplate the study of medicine; and those who 
wish to go more thoroughly into the study of biological science 
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to obtain the technical training necessary for subsequent investi- 
gation or for teaching. 


Students who make biology their major are required to take 
courses I or 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 and 9. 


1. GENERAL BrotoGy (3)—This course serves as an introduc- 
tion into the whole field of biological science. Types of plants 
and animals will be dissected and studied in the laboratory, and 
the essential truths of biology emphasized. The first semester is 
devoted to the study of animals, the second to the study of plants. 
One recitation and laboratory, four hours per week throughout 
the year. Tu. Th. 6 and 7. F. 6. PROFESSOR PICKEL. 


2. Botany (3)—In this course special attention is paid to the 
morphology, physiology, and ecology of plants, but due attention 
is given in the second semester to the systematic clagsification of 
plants, and each student is required to collect and write a tech- 
nical description of a certain number of plants. The geological 
history of plants and the origin of cultivated plants will be 
briefly considered. Field work, when practicable, will form an 
important feature of the course. Recitation and laboratory work 
six hours per week throughout the year. M. W. 6 and 7; F. 7. 

PROFESSOR PICKEL. 

3- Apvancep Botany (3)—A lecture and laboratory course 
on the morphology, physiology, and the diseases and injuries of 
plants. One lecture and four hours’ laboratory work per week 
throughout the year. Prerequisite: Botany 2. Tu. Th. 5 and 6; 
F. 4. PROFESSOR PICKEL. 

4. Bacrertotocy (4)—An introduction to the subject and in- 
struction in laboratory technique—the preparation of nutrient 
media, the characteristics of bacteria, the kind and effects, isolat- 
ing and keeping pure cultures, microscopical preparations, the 
study of bacteria found in soil, in water, and in air; study of 
pathogenic forms and their relation to disease. One lecture and 
six hours’ laboratory work per week throughout the year. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 1, Biology 1. M. 1, Tu. W. F. 2 and 3. 

PROFESSOR PICKEL. 

5. GENERAL Zootocy (3)—A general course in invertebrate 
and vertebrate morphology. Attention will be given to the fun- 
damental facts of zoological science and the laws of development, 
heredity, variation, correlation, etc. In connection with the lab- 
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oratory work in the course, instruction will be given to such stu- 
dents as desire to learn methods of preparing bird skins and 
mammal skins for laboratory and museum specimens. Field 
work, when practicable, will form an important feature of the 
course. One recitation and four hours’ laboratory work per week 
throughout the year. M. F. 3 and 4; W. 5. 

PROFESSOR PICKEL, 

6. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES (3)—Recitations 
and demonstrations dealing with the comparative anatomy of 
acrania, cyclostomes, sharks, fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds 
and mammals. Laboratory work on selected types of the differ- 
ent groups. One recitation and four hours’ laboratory work per 
week throughout the year. Prerequisite: Biology 1, or Biology 
5. M. 2, W. F. 1 and 2. PROFESSOR PICKEL. 

7. AnaMaL HistotoGy AND Empryotocy (5)—This course is 
offered to students intending to study medicine, but is open to any 
student who has completed Biology 1. It consists of instruction 
in histological and embryological methods of technique to ac- 
quaint the student with the principles of histology and embry- 
ology. Two lectures and six hours’ laboratory work per week 
throughout the year. Prerequisite: Biology 1 or 2. Tu. Th. 1, 
W. F. 2, 3, 4: PROFESSOR PICKEL. 

8. PHystoLocy (4)—This course is intended for students who 
desire a general knowledge of physiology and personal hygiene 
of the human body. It is especially adapted for teachers and also 
recommended for students of sociology aad psychology. Two 
recitations and four hours’ laboratory per week throughout the 
year. Prerequisite: Elementary Physiology. M. W. 2 and 3, 
and Tu. Th. 1. PRoressoR PICKEL. 

9. PuHystioLocicaL CHEMISTRY (4)—The physiology of foods, 
digestion, and nutrition; the blood circulation and respiratory 
mechanism; the excretions, and analysis of urine; functions of 
brain and spinal cord; physiology of nerve and muscle. Two 
lectures and four hours’ laboratory work a week throughout 
the year. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1 and Biology 8. M. and F. 
2, Tu. 2 and 3. PrRoFESSOR PICKEL. 

10. Nature Stupy (1)—A special course in nature study, its 
aim, methods, etc., and systematic science teaching will be offered 
to students who expect to teach. One lecture per week through- 
out the year. Prerequisite: Biology 1. PRoFEssoR PICKEL, 
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CHEMISTRY 
PROFESSOR CARROLL, ASSOCIATE ProFEssoR Morrow. 


The department of chemistry offers a special course leading 
to the degree of B. S. in Chemistry (see pp. 45, 46 for an outline 
of this course) which may be pursued in preparation for work in 
analytical chemistry, or as a basis for graduate study in chemistry 
or medicine. 

For a major in chemistry not less than 15 hours of work in 
chemistry must be done. The character of the work will depend 
upon the student’s purpose. For those who are preparing to 
teach chemistry in the high school, Chemistry 1, 2, 3, 3a, 6, II, 
111 are required and courses 12a and 15 are recommended. The 
student will also be expected to pursue certain courses in physics, 
mathematics and education. For students who are preparing for 
the study of medicine, Chemistry 1, 2, 3, 5a, 6, and II are pre- 
scribed and other courses are recommended, together with work 
in biology, physics, and modern languages. For students who are 
preparing for graduate work in chemistry, Chemistry 1, 2, 3, 3], 
4, 41, 5, 6, 11, 111 ,and 15 are prescribed. In addition the student 
will be expected to do much work in physics, mathematics and 
modern languages. 

Prerequisites: Elementary (preparatory) physics, or its 
equivalent is prerequisite for admission to Chemistry 1. Chem- 
istry I is prerequisite to all other courses in chemistry. 


1. ELeMENTARY CHEMISTRY (3)—Lectures and recitations 
three hours a week; laboratory exercises one afternoon a week. 
PROFESSOR CARROLL. 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssoR Morrow, 


Id. Descriptive CHEMISTRY (2)—Elementary chemistry 
treated descriptively and historically. Laboratory work may be 
done in connection with the course. Primarily for B. A. students 
whose majors are not in science. Proressor CARROLL. 


2. GENERAL INoRGANIC CHEMISTRY (3-4)—Lectures and reci- 
tations three hours per week. Smith’s General Inorganic Chem- 
istry is the text-book used. Three hours of work are required; 
an additional hour is optional. PROFESSOR CARROLL, 

21. Laporatory Exercises (1-2)—To accompany Chemistry. 
Smith’s Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry is used as a 
basis for the work. PROFESSOR CARROLL. 
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3. ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (2)—Lectures and reci- 
tations twice a week. Moore’s Outlines of Organic Chemistry is 
the text-book used. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1. 

ASSOCIATE PRoFEssOR Morrow. 


gl. Laporatory EXERCISES IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (I-2)—To 
accompany Chemistry 3. ASSOCIATE PRoFESSoR Morrow. 


4. ADVANCED OrGANIC CHEMISTRY (3)—Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours per week. ASSOCIATE PRoFESSOR Morrow. 


4l. OrGANIC PREPARATIONS (1-2)—Exercises in organic chem- 
istry, with the manuals of Gattermann, Levy, and Fischer as a 
basis. This course should be taken in connection with Chem- 
istry 4. ASSOCIATE Proressor Morrow. 


5. Quvuatitative ANALysIS (2-3)—One lecture or conference 
per week, with laboratory work, during either semester or 
throughout the year. PROFESSOR CARROLL. 

ASSOCIATE PRoFESSoR Morrow. 


6. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (2-5)—One lecture or conference 
per week with laboratory work, for one semester or during the 
year. The credit given will depend on the quality of the work 
and the number of determinations made. The course will be 
varied to suit the needs of individual students. 

PROFESSOR CARROLL. 


7- QUANTITATIVE ANALysIS (2-5)—Occasional lectures and 
conferences. More complicated gravimetric and volumetric pro- 
cesses of analysis. Credit determined as for Chemistry 6. 

PROFESSOR CARROLL. 

8. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (2-5)—A continuation of Chem- 
istry 6 or Chemistry 7. The work done will be varied to suit the 
needs of the student. Engineering students may perform exer- 
cises in technical gas analysis, the analysis of fuels, oils, etc. 
Prerequisite: At least one and one-half hours of Chemistry 5 
and 6. PROFESSOR CARROLL. 


9. WATER ANALYSIS (2-3)—A course in the methods of sani- 
tary and technical water analysis, primarily for engineering stu- 
dents. The discussion and interpretation of results of the vari- 
ous analyses will be illustrated in occasional lectures and confer- 
ences. Prerequisite: At least 1% hours of Chemistry 5 and of 
Chemistry 6. PROFESSOR CARROLL. 
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10. Execrro-CHEMICAL ANALYSIS (2-5)—Quantitative analy- 
sys by electrolysis. Laboratory exercises with occasional lectures 
during the year or either semester. PrRoFESSOR CARROLL, 


11, PxHysicAL CHEMISTRY (3)—Lectures three hours per 
week for one semester, or two hours a week for both semesters. 
Prerequisite; Chemistry 1 and a certain amount of Chemistry 5 
and 6; Mathematics 1a and 1b; Physics 1. 

PROFESSOR CARROLL. 


11]. LAporATory EXERCISES IN PHySICAL CHEMISTRY (2-3)— 
To accompany Chemistry 11. PROFESSOR CARROLL. 


12a. TEACHER'S Course (3)—Two hours of lectures and con- 
ferences and three hours of practice per week. Designed for 
prospective high school teachers. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1, 2, 
3, 5, 6, 11. Proressor CARROLL. 


13b. Exectro-CHEMISTRY (3)—Elementary theoretical and 
applied electro-chemistry. Lectures and laboratory exercises. 
PROFESSOR CARROLL. 


14b. History or CHEMISTRY (2)—Lectures, assigned read- 
ings, and reports. PROFESSOR CARROLL. 


15. CHEMICAL COLLOQUIUM (2)—Readings and discussions 
two hours per week. Articles in German and French chemical 
journals are the basis of the work. PROFESSOR CARROLL. 


16. QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE SPECTRAL ANALYSIS AND 
CoLoRIMETRY (3)—One lecture per week and laboratory exercises 
in spectral analysis and colorimetry, during either semester. 
Kruess’ Kolorimetrie und quantitative Spectralanalyse and For- 
manek’s Die qualitative Analyse anorganischer Koerper will be 
used for reference. Prerequisite: Chemistry 5, Chemistry 6. 

PROFESSOR CARROLL. 


17. ResEARCH Work—Problems in research will be given to 
graduate students and to others competent to undertake such 
work. A reading knowledge of German and French is indispen- 
sable. PROFESSOR CARROLL. 


18. JouRNAL MEETING (1)—The instructors and advanced 
students of the department meet once a week for discussion of 
articles in the current chemical journals. 
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ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Proressor BrouGH, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CAROTHERS. 


The courses offered in this department are designed to give 
instruction in the fundamentals of economic theory and the 
problems of current economic, social, and public interest, and to 
prepare students for the duties of citizenship and participation 
in the professions of law, politics, journalism, financiering and 
teaching—in short, for professional and business careers. 


Economics 1 is a prerequisite to all courses except 2, 7, 9a and 
Io. Courses 6, 7, and 10 are open to Juniors and Seniors only. 


Credit may be granted for one semester's work in 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
and Io. 

I. Principtes or Economics (3)—Text-books: Bullock’s Jn- 
troduction to the Study of Economics, and Ely’s Outlines of 
Economics, with assigned reading amounting to seventy-five 
pages in carefully selected works on economics outside the text- 
books. Sections: M. 1, Tu. 2, Th. 2; M. W. F. 2; M. W. F. 3; 
M. W. F. 4. ProFessor BrouGH. 

ASSOCIATE PRoFESSOR CAROTHERS. 


2. Business Law (3)—In this course a study is made of the 
laws of Arkansas, the law of contracts, bills, checks, and notes, 
agency and other elements of business law. Text-books: Huff- 
cut’s Elements of Business Law, Kirby's Digest of Arkansas 
Laws, and Harriman on Contracts. Tu. 6. W. 1. F. 1. 

Proressor BrouGH. 
ga. Rattway TRANSPORTATION (3)—The railway systems of 
the United States and foreign countries, railroad geography, rate- 
making and government control and regulation are considered. 
Text-books: Johnson’s American Railway Transportation, supple- 
mented by assigned reading and reports. 

3b. Money anp BANKING (3)—The theory of money, bank- 
ing and credit is considered, and current financial problems and 
practical banking are stressed. Text-book: White’s Money and 
Banking. M. 5. Tu. 2. Th. 2. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CAROTHERS. 


4. INsuRANCE (3)—A thorough study is made of the princi- 
ples of life, fire, accident and marine insurance, of insurance poli- 
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cies, and of the law of insurance. Text-books: Alexander’s Life 
Insurance Company, and Huebner’s Property Insurance, supple- 
mented by assigned readings. M. W. F. 6. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CAROTHERS. 


5a. FInancraAL History oF THE UNITED STATES, TAXATION 
AND Pusiic Finance (3)—A thorough investigation is made of 
the financial history of the United States, and an intensive study 
is made of the problems of taxation and financial administration. 
Text-books: Dewey’s Financial History of the United States, 
and Seligman’s Essays in Taxation, supplemented by assigned 
readings. 

5b. Economic History oF THE UNITED StTaTES (3)—A com- 
prehensive study is made of the history of our industrial evolu- 
tion. Text-book: Bogart’s Economic History of the United 
States. M. 6. Tu. 4. Th. 4. ProFEssoR BrouGH. 


6. SocraALisM AND SociAL RerorM (3)—A thorough study is 
made of the economics and politics of the Socialist movement, 
with a consideration of the practical problems of social reform. 
Text-book: Ely’s Socialism and Social Reform. Tu. Th. 6. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CAROTHERS. 


7. Sociotocy (2)—In this course the fundamental facts of so- 
cial institutions are outlined, and a detailed study is made of the 
chief social problems of the present day. Text-book: Wright's 
Practical Sociology, supplemented by assigned readings on the 
family, population, immigration, etc. Tu. Th. 7. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CAROTHERS. 


8. Economic Prostems (3)—Lectures, debates and discus- 
sions of the tariff, monopoly, labor, railroad, government owner- 
ship, central bank, income tax, injunction, land reform and pro- 
hibition problems. One period each week is devoted to lectures; 
one to debates by members of the class, and one, to discussions 
and reports in class. Text-books: Tarbell’s Tariff in Our 
Times, and Intercollegiate Debates, Vol. 20, supplemented by 
assigned readings. M. Tu. Th. 5. Proressor BrouGH. 


Qa or gb. ENGINEERING LAw (3) —Elective for Juniors 
and Seniors in the courses in Engineering. This course makes 
a study of the legal questions involved in the work of the en- 
gineer. Text-books: Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Juris- 
prudence, and Clark’s Architect, Owner and Builder Before the 
Law, M. W. F. 3. Proressor BrouGH. 
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10. Economic Law (3) —A study of law with special refer- 
ence to real estate, corporations, injunctions and evidence. Text- 
books: Walker’s American Law, and Greenleaf on Evidence, and 
Arkansas Reports. Tu. 3. W. 5. F. 3. Proressor BrouGH. 


EDUCATION 
Proressor BLAND, Mrs. Simpson, Miss SANBORN. 


The courses of the department of education are primarily for 
the professional training of teachers for elementary or secondary 
school work. The courses offered afford a study of the princi- 
ples and processes involved in education and give practical train- 
ing in the art of teaching. 

The Training School —A training school for teachers forms 
a necessary part of the work of the department of education. 
In the training school, students specializing in the department do 
practice-teaching under the supervision of experienced critic 
teachers. 

In the new Peabody Building ample provision has been made 
for the training school. Rooms are provided where children 
doing work of both elementary and high school character will be 
taught. 

In the second year of the normal course, candidates for the 
L. I. certificate are required to do observational and teaching 
work one hour each day throughout the year. The work will be 
so selected as to give preparation and practice in the particular 
kind of teaching that the candidate proposes to follow. 

1a. ELEMENTARY PsycHoLoGy (3)—The different functions 
of the mind are studied from the physiological and experimental 
standpoints. The practical side of the subject will be empha- 
sized in order to show the relation between a knowledge of psy- 
chology and the process of instruction. M. W. F. 1, and M. 
W. F. 2. 

2b. History or Epucation (3)—This course will emphasize 
the life and theories of educational reformers, and will show the 
influence of the theories upon our present system of education. 
Some attention will be given to the growth of education in Ar- 
kansas. M. W. F. 2, and M. W. F. 2. 


ga. THE TEACHING Process (2)—The scientific principles un- 
derlying good teaching are studied. T. Th. 1, and T. Th. 2. 
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3b. OBSERVATION AND THE CurRRICULUM (2)—Observation 
and discussion of recitations in elementary and secondary school 
work are required. In addition, considerable attention will be 
given to working out a suitable course of study. Prerequisite: 
Education 3a. T. Th. 1, T. Th. 2. 


4. TeacHinc.—Daily teaching for one hour in the Training 
School in practical application of the principles of instruction. 
Teachers’ meeting one hour per week. Prerequisite: Education 
3a and 3b. Teachers’ meeting W. 4. Other hours to be assigned. 

5a. EpucaATIONAL PsycHoLocy (2)—Special attention is given 
to such subjects as sources of interest, characteristics of imita- 
tion, heredity, attention, memory, imagination, emotions, will, and 
character. Prerequisite: Education ta. 

5b. THE Mopern HicH ScuHoor (2)—The high school; its 
functions; organization, management, and equipment; the prin- 
cipal; the teacher; the pupil; the class exercise; social life; the 
high school and the community; present problems. (This course 
is offered especially for teachers who expect to do high school 
work.) 

6b. THe ELEMENTARY ScHooLt (2)—Topics similar to those 
treated in course 5b will be discussed in their relation to the ele- 
mentary school. (This course is offered for teachers who ex- 
pect to teach in the elementary schools.) T. Th. 4. 


ENGLISH 


ProressoR SHANNON, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GREEVER, ASSOCIATE 
Proressor Goope, Mr. WitttAMs, Mr. WALKER, Mr. EvANS. 


The aim of the courses in the department of English is (1) to 
train students to write clearly and correctly their mother-tongue 
and (2) to teach them to understand and appreciate the best in 
literature. These two purposes go hand in hand, for composition 
work can be made an aid to the student's appreciation of good 
literature just as reading good literature will certainly improve 
his style. Every course in composition, therefore, is accompanied 
by a considerable amount of required reading and every course 
in literature requires a certain amount of written criticism. 


Students who select English as their major subject are re- 
quired to take, besides English 1 and 2, twelve hours from the 
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following courses: English 4a or 4b in the junior year; two 
cvurses from English 10, 11b and 12; and the remaining number 
of hours from English 3b, 4a, 4b, 5a and 5b, 6a and 6b, 7a and 
7b, 8a, 9a and gb, Io, 11b, and 12. 

1, RHETORIC AND ENGLISH Composition (3)—Lectures, reci- 
tations, themes, and conferences. Practice in exposition, argu- 
mentation, description, and narration. The instruction will be 
based chiefly upon a study of modern masters of English prose 
style, and upon the student’s own themes. An outline of the 
course will be furnished each student at the first meeting of the 
class. Required of all freshmen. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODE. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. Evans. 


2. History AND DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
OutTLtnE (3)—This course is intended to give the student a gen- 
eral view of the history and development of English literature 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Selected masterpieces, representative of different periods, are 
studied in class. A considerable amount of outside reading and 
weekly reports are required. The class meets as a whole once a 
week for lectures on the periods in English literature and in 
small sections twice a week for more detailed study of the read- 
ing required. Text-book: Century Readings for a Course in 
English Literature. Required of all sophomores in the B. A. 
course; elective for others who have credit for English r. 

PRoFEssoR SHANNON. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODE. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. WALKER. 


3b. AmerIcAN LitERATURE (3)—After a brief survey of 
colonial and revolutionary literature a fuller study is given to 
Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Whittier, Holmes, and Whitman, followed by a con- 
sideration of the minor poets of the South. Open to students 
who have credit for English 2. Mr. WiLciamMs, 


4a. EnciisH CoMposITION: EXposITION AND ARGUMENTATION 
{3)—The purpose of this course is to teach advanced students 
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the principles of exposition and argumentation and to develop 
reasoning power as well as the ability to write clear and vigorous 
prose. As training in thorough investigation each student is re- 
quired during the semester to do extensive reading upon some sub- 
ject and present the results of his work in a thesis which may be 
either expository or argumentative in character. Text-books: 
Gardiner’s Forms of Prose Literature, Foster’s Argumentation 
and Debating, and the current numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Open to students who have credit for English 2. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODE. 

Mr. Evans. 


4b. EnciisH Composition : NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION (3)— 
This course is intended for advanced students who are interested 
in composition from a literary standpoint. The art of descrip- 
tion and the structure of the short story will be studied. Open 
to students who have credit for English 2. Mr. Evans. 


5a. NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSE (3)—This course is de- 
voted to a study of the novel beginning with its development 
in the eighteenth century. Considerable reading in the works of 
the chief novelists and frequent written reports are required. 

5b. NrINeETEENTH CENTURY Prose (3)—This course deals with 
the essay. Attention is given chiefly to Lamb, Macauley, Car- 
lyle, Newman and Arnold. Reading and reports. Open to stu- 
dents who have credit for English 2. Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Omitted tn 1913-14. 

6a. SixTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (3)—The work of the 
course deals with the non-dramatic literature of this period. 
A study is made of the Elizabethan lyric and the beginnings of 
English prose style. Lectures, assigned readings and reports. 


6b. SrxTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (3)—The course is de- 
voted to a study of the pre-Shaksperean drama. Its develop- 
ment is traced from the miracle and morality plays to Shakspere. 
Reading and reports. Text-book: Manly’s Specimens of the 
Pre-Shaksperean Drama, 2 volumes. Open to students who have 
credit for English 2. Mr. WALKER. 

Omitted in 1913-14. 

7a. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (3)—The course in- 
cludes a consideration of the works of Bacon, Browne and Wal- 
ton and the lyrics of the reigns of James I and Charles I. Lec- 
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tures, assigned reading, and reports. Text-book for the lyrics: 
Schelling’s The Seventeenth Century Lyrics. 


7b. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (3)—The course is 
devoted to an intensive study of the life and poetry of Milton. 
Open to students who have credit for English 2. 
Mr. WALKER. 


8a. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (3)—This course in- 
cludes the prose and poetry of the period of Classicism in 
English literature. It deals chiefly with the works of Defoe, 
Swift, Addison, Steele, Pope, Johnson, Goldsmith and Burke. 
Lectures, assigned reading, and reports. Open to students who 
have credit for English 2. Mr. WILLIAMS. 


ga. NINETEENTH CENTURY PoEeTRY (3)— The work of the 
course traces the development of the romantic movement 
in English poetry from its beginning in the eightenth century to 
the death of Keats. Especial attention is given to the poetry of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Keats and Shelley. 


gb. NINETEENTH CENTURY Poetry (3)—The course will be 
devoted to the Victorian poets, especially Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. Open to students who have credit for English 2. 
ASSOCIATE Proressor GoopeE. 


10. CHAUCER (3)—This course is a study of Chaucer’s lan- 
guage and literary style for the purpose of comprehending his 
genius as a poet. Text-books: Liddell’s Chaucer: Prologue, 
Knight’s Tale and Nonnes Prestes Tale, and Skeat’s The Stu- 
dent’s Chaucer. Students must have the consent of the instructor 
before electing this course. Open to students who have credit for 
English 2. PROFESSOR SHANNON, 


11b. ANGLo-SAxon (3)—The purpose of this course is to: 
give students a knowledge of the earliest form of English, and’ 
constant comparison of modern English with Anglo-Saxon is 
made. Text-books: Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, Lounsbury’s 
History of the English Language. Open to students who have 
credit for English 2. PROFESSOR SHANNON. 


12. SHAKSPERE (3)—A critical study of six of Shakspere’s 
plays: for 1913-14, Macbeth, Henry IV (both parts), King Lear, 
All's Well That Ends Well, The Winter's Tale. Open to students 
who have credit for English 2. ProFEssoR SHANNON. 
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13. ENGLisH Composition (3)—This course is intended pri- 
marily for students in the colleges of engineering and agriculture 
who wish further training in composition beyond English 1. The 
purpose is to serve the practical needs of students who shall later 
have occasion to write clearly and concisely upon technical sub- 
jects. Elective for engineering and agricultural students who 
have credit for English 1. Mr. WALKER. 


GEOLOGY AND MINING 
Proressor DRAKE, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MATHER. 


In the instruction in geology much emphasis is placed upon 
field work. Within easy reach are the formations from the 
Cambro-Ordovician to the Pennsylvanian, inclusive. The Ozark 
plateau region about Fayetteville offers abundant opportunity for 
physiographic studies, while for training in stratigraphic map- 
ping it is unexcelled. 

Students who major in the department of geology are re- 
quired to take courses Ia, Ib, 2, 3, 5a, 6a, 7b or 4a, and 8. Those 
who are desirous of qualifying as teachers in this science are 
advised so to arrange their electives as to prepare themselves to 
teach geology and some modern language, or geology and some 
other science. All major students in geology are required in 
their senior year, to prepare a report including maps, sections, 
and other necessary illustrations of some area where they have 
worked out the geology. 

To students in agriculture, courses ta, 1b, and 6a are recom- 
mended. 

To students desiring a general knowledge of the subject, 
courses Ia, Ib, and 2 are recommended. 

Students who are preparing themselves to teach geography 
and physiography are expected to complete courses Ia, Ib, 
and 3. 

Ia. GroGRAPHY (3)—An elementary course suited to fresh- 
men, and adapted to the needs of teachers of geography and 
physiography in secondary schools. Text-book: Salisbury, Bar- 
row and Tower's Elements of Geography. T. W. Th. 3 and 7. 

Proressor DRAKE. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MATHER. 
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tb. DyNamic AND StructuraL Geotocy (3)—The materials 

of the earth; the geological work of the atmosphere and water 
(including streams, lakes, the ocean, and underground water) ; 
glaciers and glaciation; diastrophism; vulcanism. Text-book: 
Chamberlain and Salisbury’s College Geology. Prerequisite: 
Geology 1a. T. W. Th. 3 and 7. 

ProFessor DRAKE. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssoR MATHER. 


2. Hustoricar, Georocy (3)—The origin of the earth; earth 
history; the evolution of life. Text-book: same as in Geology 1b. 
Prerequisite: Geology 1b. M. T. W. 2. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MATHER. 


3. Practica, Grotocy (either one or both semesters) (3)— 
Field and laboratory work nine periods a week with the con- 
struction of geologic maps and sections. Prerequisite: Geology 
rb. Proressor DRAKE. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor MATHER. 


4a. STRATIGRAPHIC PaLEonToLocy (3)—Field and laboratory 
work involving the collection of a local fauna, its identification, 
description, and correlation. Prerequisite: Geology 2. 
ASSISTANT ProFEssoR MATHER. 


5a. CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND MINERALOGY (3)—Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week during the first semester on the ele- 
ments of geometric crystallography followed by laboratory work 
upon the determination of minerals. Text-book: Rogers’ Study 
of Minerals. Prerequisite: Solid Geometry and Chemistry 1. 
Th. F., 5, 6, 7, 8 ASSISTANT PRroFESSOR MATHER. 
PROFESSOR DRAKE. 


sb. DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY AND BLow-Pree ANALYSIS 
2, 3, or 4)—Determination of minerals before the blow-pipe, 
and in the wet way. Text-book: Rogers’ Study of Minerals. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 1. Th. F., 5, 6, 7, and 8 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MATHER. 
6a. Economic Geotocy (3)—The formation, modes of oc- 
currence, uses and geographic distribution of economic geolog- 
ical products and mine valuation. Prerequisites: Chemistry 1, 
Geology 1b, and Geology sb. Proressor DRAKE, 
7b. Mintnc (3)—Explosives; driving shafts, adits and 
drifts; stoping; timbering; hoisting; transportation; drainage; 
ventilation. Proressor DRAKE. 
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8. Pertrotocy (3)—Microscopical and macroscopical determi- 
nation of minerals and rocks; classification of igneous rocks. 
Prerequisite: Geology 5a and 5b. One recitation and two lab- 
oratory periods. ProFessor DRAKE. 


GERMAN 


ProFessor BriscozE, ASSocIATE Proressor LENTz. 


The courses in German aim to acquaint the student with the 
German language and literature as a means of culture or with 
the language for use in other fields of knowledge. Students 
who major in the department will be required to do not less 
than eighteen hours of work in German. 


1. ELEMENTARY Course (3)—Grammar and composition with 
the reading of easy narrative prose. 

2. MopverN GERMAN Prose (3)—Readings of prose from 
nineteenth century authors, such as Storm, Heyse, Hauff, Baum- 
bach, Freytag. Drill in grammar with the texts as a basis; dic- 
tation in German and study of German idioms. Practice in 
German conversation. 

2c. GERMAN ComMposITION (2)—This course supplements 
German 2 and should be taken in connection with it, and consists 
of oral and written reproduction of assimilated texts. 


3, Lessinc, GOETHE AND SCHILLER (3)—The reading of se- 
lected works of these authors and a study of their lives. Col- 
lateral reading and reports. Prerequisite: German 1, 2 and 2c. 


4. GERMAN COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION (3)—Practice in 
conversation and composition, suited especially to students who 
intend to teach German. Prerequisite: German 1, 2, and 2c. 


5. History or GERMAN LITERATURE (3)—The history of Ger- 
man literature to 1740, with readings of modernized selections 
from Ulfilas, the Lay of Hildebrand, the Eddas, Beowulf, the 
Nibelungenlied, and authors of the Old High German and Mid- 
dle High German Periods. Not given in 1913-1914. 

6. History or GERMAN LITERATURE (3)—The history of Ger- 
man literature from 1740 to the present. A study of modern lit- 
erary movements. Reading of selections from the principal 
writers. Lectures, collateral reading and reports. Prerequisite: 
German 1, 2, 2c and 3. 
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7. GeRMAN Lyric AND BALLAD Poetry (2)—Lyrics and bal- 
lads of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Collateral read- 
ing and reports. Prerequisite: German I, 2, 2c, 3. 


8. THe GERMAN NovELLE (3)—Extensive reading of Novel- 
len; reports. Students who elect this course must be able to 
read German with ease. 


9. GERMAN DRAMA OF THE I9TH CENTURY (2)—Interpreta- 
tions and readings of dramas of Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Lud- 
wig, Wildenbruch, Sudermann, Hauptmann and Fulda. Pre- 
requisite: German I, 2, 2c, 3. 

10. ScrentiFiC GERMAN (2)—A reading course for students 
specializing in the sciences. Rapid reading of material dealing 
with the chief branches of science. Open to students who have 
completed two years of work in German. Not given unless ap- 
plied for by at least six students. 

11. Mtppte Hich GerMan (2)—Not given in 1913-1914. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ProressorR ReyNoLps, Proressor THOMAS, AssISTANT PROFESSOR 
STEPHENSON. 


The courses in this department are designed to afford gen- 
eral culture, and in addition are essential to those who are look- 
ing to law, journalism, politics, the ministry, or any other public 
calling. History ta and 1b are foundation work and should be 
taken in the freshman year. Other courses are not open to fresh- 
men. 

1a. Mepi#vat History (3)—This course is designed to give 
the student a knowledge of the essential contributions of the 
ancient world to history, of the reorganization of German so- 
ciety upon the basis of Greco-Roman civilization, and the rise 
of the modern states. 


1b. Mopern History (3)—Beginning where History ta 
leaves off, the class will study the great religious wars, abso- 
lutism, the contest for supremacy on the high seas, the French 
Revolution, and the democratic movements of the nineteenth 
century. English history will also be emphasized, about one 
period a week being devoted to it. All students seeking a liberal 
education should take this course. Text-books: Robinson’s 
History of Western Europe and Readings in Europeon History; 
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Cheyney’s Short History of England; Richardson’s Syllabus. 
T. Th. 2; M. F. 2; M. F. 4; M. F. 6. All sections meet Wednes- 
day, the fifth period. Proressor THOMAS. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STEPHENSON. 


2. History or ENGLAND (3)—A general culture course cov- 
ering the whole of English history, treating the political, 
the literary, the religious, and the economic activities of the peo- 
ple. The origin and growth of the more important institutions, 
such as the kingship, parliament, cabinet, courts, and church; 
the reformation, the literature, the economic changes; the strug- 
gle for constitutional government and the colonial system will 
all receive attention. Primarily for sophomores. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STEPHENSON. 


3. THe Unitep States SINCE 1776 (3)—After a brief study 
of the Confederation and of the formation of the Constitution, 
the subsequent history of the United States will be treated with 
special reference to political and constitutional development. 
Special attention will be given to the growth of political parties, 
the gradual sectional division of the country over slavery and 
state’s rights, and the results of the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. Much library work will be required. M. W. F. 4. 

ProFessor THOMAS. 


4a. AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT (2)—A study of the place 
of the state in our federal system, of the constitutional law of 
the states; of the structure and workings of American state gov- 
ernments as they exist today, and of some of the practical prob- 
lems now before the states, such as the initiative and referendum, 
control of corporations, legislative reference, proportional rep- 
resentation. 

4b. PoriticaAL Parties (2)—Organization and workings of 
political parties. The caucus, the convention, the boss, the pri- 
mary; methods of state control. Largely a library and lecture 
course. W. F. 2. ProFessor THOMAS. 


5a. ENGLAND UNDER THE TupoRS AND THE STUARTS (3)—A 
study of the political, religious, literary, and economic history of 
England during these two periods. 

5b. THe British Empire (3)—While a brief survey of the 
general history of England through the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries will be made, attention will be devoted mainly to a 
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study of England’s colonial history and of the forces that have 
developed the British Empire of today. An analysis of the 
present imperial policy will be given. A library and lecture 
course. Prerequisite: History 1a and 1b or Junior standing. 
Me ech: ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STEPHENSON. 


6a. NATIONAL GOVERNMENT (3)—A study and comparison 
of the structure and powers of the national governments of 
England, United States, France, Germany and Switzerland. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be given to the place of the federal system 
in public law. This course will be based on the works of Bur- 
gess, Beard, Garner, and the constitutions of the different coun- 
tries. 

6b. INTERNATIONAL Law (3)—A brief sketch of the history 
of international law, and a study of the principles now consid- 
ered binding on civilized nations. For juniors or seniors who 
have had at least three hours of college history. Text-book: 
Davis’ Elements of International Law. Considerable library 
work will be required. M. W. F. 3. Proressor THOMAS. 


7a. FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE NAPOLEONIC Era (2)— 
France on the eve of the Revolution; French political philos- 
ophers; causes and events of the Revolution, and the wars of 
Napoleon. 

7b. Democratic MOVEMENT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
(2)—A brief survey of Europe in 1815 will be made after which 
will be considered the development of constitutional govern- 
ment; the unification of Italy and Germany; and the present 
condition of world politics. T. Th. 4. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STEPHENSON. 

8. Laporatory (1)—Laboratory work two hours a week in 
contemporary European history. For this work a room is 
equipped with current German, French and English periodicals, 
Statesman’s Year Book, Annual Register, Who’s Who, World’s 
Almanac, atlases, maps, cyclopeedias, and general histories. In 
the laboratory each student will study present day European 
events and problems and their historical setting; there will be 
periodical reports on topics and frequent conferences with in- 
structors. A reading knowledge of German or French, while 
not required, will be helpful. Proressor THOMAS. 


oa. THe Unitep States 1763-1783 (2)—The colonies in their 
relations to the mother country with special reference to the at- 
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tempt at imperial taxation. Particular attention will be given to 
the literature of the period as preparing the colonists for sepa- 
ration. The steps leading to the Declaration of Independence 
will be traced in detail; also the failure of the Confederation 
and the formation and adoption of the Constitution. 

gb. THe Civit War AND RECONSTRUCTION (2)—The first 
part of this course will deal mainly with the events leading up 
to the war; the second, with political, economic and social phases 
of Reconstruction. Prerequisite: Six hours of history. T. 
ANY Gy. ProFessor THOMAS. 

10. RECONSTRUCTION IN ARKANSAS (Seminar) (1)—A study 
from original sources of the history of Reconstruction in typical 
counties of Arkansas. Students will gather in the summer the 
data from county records, newspaper files, interviews, etc., and 
after numerous conferences with the instructor the following 
year they will prepare papers or monographs. 

Ila. History or Greece (2)—This course is designed to give a 
more extensive knowledge of the history and the institutions of 
the Greeks. A general knowledge of the subject is presumed. 

11b. History or Rome (2)—The explanations made above in 
regard to the history of Greece, apply to this course. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STEPHENSON. 

12. History oF THE Unitep States (3)—This course is 
intended for those who expect to teach history, especially in the 
high schools. All students must supply themselves with Mc- 
Kinley’s J/lustrated Topics for American History, Coman’s In- 
dustrial History of the United States, Garner’s American Gov- 
ernment, and a standard history of the United States. Students 
who have received one credit for entrance credit in United 
States History will not be allowed to take this course and those 
who have taken it may not receive credit in History 2. 

ProFESSoR THOMAS. 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Proressor Droke, ASSOCIATE ProFEssoR DuNN, ASSOCIATE 
Proressor HARDING, Mr. TURNER. 


Students who major in mathematics must take Mathematics 
3, 5, 6, 8, and 9, or their equivalent. Mathematics 11a, 11b, 12, 13, 
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14, 15 may ve elected by graduate or undergraduate students. 
Not more than two of the last mentioned courses may be taken 
in the same year. 

1a. ALGEBRA (3)—Text-book: Reitz and Crathorne’s College 
Algebra. M. W. F. 3, 4. 


1b. Sotm GEomMetRyY (3)—Sections and periods the same as 
in ta. Text-book: Wentworth’s and Smith’s Solid Geometry. 


2a. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (3)—Text-book: Rothrock’s Trig- 
onometry. T. W. Th. 1, 3, 4. 


2b. ANALytTic Geometry (3)—Sections and periods the same 
as in 2a. Text-book: Fine and Thompson’s Coordinate Geom- 
etry. Mathematics 1a and 1b, 2a and 2b are required of freshmen 
in the courses in engineering in the order given, but any one of 
these courses may be elected in either the first or second semester 
by freshmen of other departments. 

3. Avcepra, Sotip GEOMETRY, PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (4)— 
About twelve weeks are given to each subject, Algebra coming 
first. 


This course is recommended for teachers and all others who 
have not had a thorough course in high school algebra. 


4a. ALGEBRA (continuation of 1a) (3)—Required of sopho- 
more engineering students. 

4b. Awnatytic GEOMETRY (continuation of 2b) (3)—Re- 
quired of sophomores in the courses in engineering. 

5. AnaLytic GeoMETRY (3)—Elective for B. A. students. 

6. ALGEBRA (continuation of the algebra of Mathematics 3) 
(2)—Elective for sophomores in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

7. DuFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS (3)—Required of 
sophomore engineering students. Text-book: Townsend and 
Goodenough’s Essentials of Calculus. 

8. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaLcuLus (4)—Elective for 
A, B. juniors and seniors, required of those who major in math- 
ematics,. Text-book: Granville’s Calculus. 

9. SPHERICAL GEOMETRY, SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, AND 
Tueory oF Equations (2)—Required of those majoring in 
Mathematics. 
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Ioa. ALGEBRA AND PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (4)—In Algebra 
this course includes factoring, fractional equations, theory of 
exponents, radicals and quadratic equations; in trigonometry, 
trigonometric functions, solution of right angles, relations among 
the trigonometric functions, functions of multiple and submulti- 
ple angles, and solution of triangles. Required of all sopho- 
mores in the College of Agriculture. 


Ila. DIFFERENTIAL EQuaTions (3)—First or second semes- 
ter. Text-book: Murray’s Differential Equations. 


11b. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS (3)—Sec- 
ond or first semester. Books of reference: C. Smith’s and Frost’s 
Solid Geometry; Salmon’s Geometry of Three Dimensions. 

12. THEORETICAL MECHANICS (2). 

13. ApvANCcED CaALCuLusS (3). 

14. ADVANCED ALGEBRA (2). 

15. Mopern Pure Geometry (3)—First or second semester. 
Books of reference: Godfrey and Siddon’s Modern Geometry, 
and Askwith’s Pure Geometry. This course will include the 
discussion of the theorems of Ceva and Menelaus, Harmonic 
Section, Pole and Polar, Orthogonal Circles, the Circle of Ap- 
pollonius, Ptolemy’s Theorem, Coaxal Circles, Inversion, Or- 
thogonal Projection, and Cross-Ratio. These topics will be 
treated in an elementary way. 

All those who are preparing to become teachers of mathe- 
matics in high schools will find this course very helpful. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 1a and 1b, 2a and 2b. 

Proressor DROKE. 


ASTRONOMY 


16. Descriptive AstronoMy (3)—Lectures and recitations, 
with occasional meetings at night for observation. Text-book: 
Young’s Manual of Astronomy. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HARDING. 

17. SPHERICAL AND PracticaAL AsTronoMy. (2)—Astronom- 
ical coordinates; parallax; time; use of a sextant and transit in- 
strument; determination of latitude, etc. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HARDING. 


18. CELESTIAL MECHANICS (2). 
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Noste James Witey, First Lieutenant U. S. A., Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. 


The act of Congress donating public lands for educational 
purposes requires that institutions which are the beneficiaries 
of such donations include military science and tactics in their 
course of instruction. 


The purpose of the military department is three-fold: 


Ist. By a system of military exercises to reach the entire 
male student body of the University (a great number of whom 
do not take part in college athletics) and to build up the physique 
of the student, giving him a correct carriage and manly bearing. 

2nd. By a modified form of military discipline to promote 
habits of neatness, order, punctuality, respect for authority, for 
the sovereign laws of the state, and the rights of others. 

3rd. By training the student in the use of arms and the 
duties of the soldier, to imbue him with ideas of patriotism and 
loyalty to his state and to the Union. 


In accordance with the acts of Congress, the regulations of 
the University require all male students, not physically disabled 
(except members of the senior class, with whom military in- 
struction is optional), to take the practical course in military 
science and tactics. 


INSTRUCTION IN MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS, 


The system of instruction closely follows that used in the 
United States Army, and is arranged in two courses as follows: 


1. THEoRETICAL.—Lectures and instruction in Infantry Drill 
Regulations; Field Service Regulations; Manual of Guard 
Duty; Firing Regulations for Small Arms. 


2. PracticaAt.—The instruction covers the mechanisms of 
infantry drill, Butt’s rifle drill, bayonet exercise, calisthenic 
exercises, signalling, practical demonstrations in first aid to the 
injured, and field exercises. 

The cadets are organized into one battalion, composed of a 
field staff, a band and four companies and a signal corps detach- 
ment. The officers and non-commissioned officers of the cadet 
battalion are selected from those cadets who are most proficient 
in their drill, most military in their bearing and most exemplary 
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in their conduct and general deportment. The captains and lieu- 
tenants are taken from among those members of the senior class 
who elect drill, and from the junior class, and the sergeants and 
corporals from the junior and sophomore classes, respectively. 


The band constitutes one of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive features of the military organization and takes part in all 
military ceremonies. 

Competitive drills are held at the close of each college year 
and prizes are awarded for proficiency. 

The three students of the senior class who have shown the 
greatest interest and efficiency in the department, are reported 
by name to the Seeretary of War. The President of the United 
States, in appointing officers to the regular army from civil life, 
gives preference to those whose names are so recorded. Upon 
graduation, officers of the cadet battalion are brevetted in the 
State Guard with the rank of Second Lieutenant. 


INSPECTION. 


Under the authority of the President of the United States 
the military department of the University is inspected every 
year by an army officer specially detailed for this purpose. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Each male student, matriculating at the University for the 
first time, is required to supply himself with a new uniform, 
complete, consisting of the following articles: 

One blouse, cadet gray; one pair of trousers, cadet gray; one 
cap, cadet gray; two pairs of trousers, white duck; two pairs of 
gloves, white cotton; two collars, linen. 

The contract for supplying the above named articles is let 
each year by the Board of Trustees to the lowest and best bid- 
der and the goods are delivered to the cadets by the agent of 
the successful bidder, subject to approval of the Commandant as 
to fit, quality and workmanship. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Proressor GRANT. 


The courses in philosophy aid in the development of breadth, 
balance, and culture; they are also a fundamental part of the 
preparation for the professions of teaching, law, and medicine. 


PuiosorpHy Oe 


1a. GENERAL PsycHoLtocy (3)—This course is intended to 
serve either as a part of a liberal education or as a preparation 
for the study of education, law, and medicine. The subject is 
pursued as a science. The general principles of the thought 
process are emphasized. Text-book: Angell’s Psychology. 


2b. Locic (3)—An introductory course in inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning. Special attention will be given to the exam- 
ination of arguments and debates. Text-book: Hibben’s Logic, 
Inductive and Deductive. 


ga. Ernics (2)—This course will familiarize the student 
with the main aspects of ethical history and theory. Much at- 
tention is given to the moral problems that have confronted 
people from primitive times to the present. A comparative study 
is made of individual and group morality. Text-book: Dewey 
and Tuft’s Ethics. 


3b. Eruics (2)—A continuation of course 3a. 


4a. PuttosopHy or Epucation (3)—This course treats of the 
scientific aspects of education, emphasizing the nature, form and 
limits of education. The intuitive, imaginative and logical epochs 
will be stressed. Emphasis will be given to the act of learning. 
Much time will ge given to the consideration of social and moral 
culture, education of the will and habits. Text-book: Rosen- 
cranz’s Philosophy of Education. 


5b. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy (3)—Two hours recitation, 
two of laboratory work. This course will consist of lectures, 
1eadings and reports. The mind will be studied from an 
experimental view-point. Much time will be given to physiolog- 
ical psychology, the psychology of sensation, perception and 
memory. Text-book: Titchener’s Text-book of Psychology and 
Titchener’s Experimental Psychology. 


6a. ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy (3)—This course treats of the 
psychological conditions and mental phenomena of sleep, dreams, 
aphasia, insanity, illusions, etc. Lectures, discussions and re- 
ports. 


7b. Soctat PsycHotocy (3)—A study is made of conscious- 
ness as developed in the home, neighborhood, school and soci- 
ety. Emphasis is given to the devices that hold together clubs, 
sects and political parties. Some of the other topics treated 
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are: public opinion, fashions, social will, mob mind, and the 
psychology of leadership. Text-book: Cooley’s Social Organiza- 
tion. 

8a. History or ANCIENT AND MEDIZVAL PHILOSOPHY (3)— 
This course traces the development of philosophic thought from 
the early Greek period to the Renaissance. Some time will be 
given to Plato’s dialogues. 

8b. History or MoperN PuttosopHy (3)—A continuation of 
course 8a, tracing the development of speculative thought from 
the Renaissance to the present. It is recommended that this 
course be preceded by Philosophy 8a. 


PHYSICS 


Proressor Riptey, AssociATE ProFEssor KEMP. 


The courses in physics are suited to the needs of students in 
agriculture, arts and engineering, of students who propose to 
teach the science, and of students who intend to do graduate 
work in physics. 

1. GENERAL Puysics (3)—Recitations two hours a week, 
with two hours of laboratory work. Required of students in 
the courses in engineering and in the B. S. C. course. T. Th. 3; 
M. W. 4; T. Th. 6-7; 2, 3, 4. Proressor RIpLey, 

ASSOCIATE ProFEsSOR KEMP. 


2. GENERAL Puysics (3)—A continuation of Physics 1. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours a week. Special attention is 
given to mechanics, heat and electricity. Required in the Electri- 
cal Engineering and B. S. €. courses; elective for other students 
who have had Physics 1 or its equivalent. 


3. Purysicat Laporatory (1)—Laboratory work, two hours 
a week, to accompany Physics 2. Determinations of moment of 
inertia, tension, center of mass, coefficient of friction, Young’s 
modulus, thermal expansion, heats of fusion and vaporization, 
capacity, high and low potentials, photometry, etc. F. 6, 7. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KEMP. 

4. Mecuanics (4)—A development of the theory of mechan- 
ics from the physical standpoint, with practical applications. 
Either one or two semesters’ work may be elected. Prerequisite: 
Physics 2, M. W. F. 1, T. 3. Proressor RIPLEY. 
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5. EXPERIMENTAL Puysics (4)—Lectures and recitations, 
with demonstrations and experiments three hours a week. Lab- 
oratory work, two hours a week. Practical problems and the ap- 
plication of physical laws and principles to every day life. Open 
to all students. M. W. F. 3, and M. W. F. 4. 

Proressor RIPLEY. 
ASSOCIATE ProFessor KEMP. 


5b. ELEMENTARY Puysics (5)—Lectures, recitations and 
laboratory work. Required of sophomores in the B. S. A. course. 
6a or 6b. Heat (3)—Five hours a week, for the most part 
laboratory work. Prerequisite: Physics 2. 
ProFessor RIPLEY. 


7b. ELecrricAL MEASUREMENTS (2)—Two hours a week of 
recitations and discussions in the theory of electrical measuring 
instruments and electrical measurements. Four hours a week of 
laboratory exercises in calibrating instruments and tests of con- 
ductors, electrolytes and dielectrics. 
ASSOCIATE Proressor KEMP. 
8a or 8b. Licut (2)—Two hours class work a week, treating 
of the modern theory of light and modern advances in this field 
of physics. Four hours per week of laboratory work in spectro- 
scopy, the use of the photometer, optical bench, interferometer, 
optical pyrometer, etc. Proressor RIPLEY. 
9. MATHEMATICAL Puysics (3)—Electrodynamics or Ther- 
modynamics. Prerequisite: Physics 1, 2, 7b; Mathematics 5 or 6. 
ASSOCIATE PRoFESSOR KEMP. 
10. MorecuLar Puysics (2)—For students in chemistry. Os- 
mosis, vapor density, diffusion, electro-chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Physics 1. Proressor RIPLey. 
11rb. Acoustics (24%4)—Two recitations and four hours of 
laboratory work a week. Prerequisite: Physics 1. 
ASSOCIATE Proressor KEMP. 
12. THe TEACHING oF Puysics,—A course for prospective 
teachers in secondary schools. Discussion of methods of teach- 
ing physics, text-books, laboratory manuals, with reports on as- 
signed topics. Prerequisite: Physics 1, 2, 3, 5, 8a. 
Proressor RIpiey. 
13. Recent ADVANCES IN PHysicaL ScreNceE.—Lectures and 
recitations on the electron theory, conduction of electricity 
through gases, radio-activity, etc. Proressor RIPLEY. 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Proressor Marinoni, Miss Harcis. 


The courses offered by the department of Romance languages 
are intended to give students an intimate acquaintance with the 
languages spoken in the principal Latin countries and to stimu- 
late knowledge and appreciation of the literary attainments of 
the Latin peoples. In the higher courses emphasis is laid espe- 
cially on the study of literature, but in order to give students an 
opportunity to become familiar with the spoken idioms, several 
of the advanced courses are conducted in the language which 
forms the object of study. 


Major students in the department of Romance languages 
upon completing the required work, are expected to have a fair 
speaking knowledge of at least one language. They are there- 
fore urged to take in their second or third year of work the con- 
versation courses offered by the department. 


If French is selected as the major study, the student will be 
required to take the following courses: French 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8. 

A student intending to do major work in Romance languages 
is expected to take French 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Italian 1 and 2 and 
Spanish 1, or Spanish 1 and 2 and Italian 1. 


FRENCH 


I. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (3)—Grammar, reading, recitation, 
composition. Pronunciation is carefully taught and oral drill 
insisted upon. Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar, Aldrich 
and Foster’s French Reader. M. W. F. 1; M. W. F. 2; W. Th 
F. 4; M. W. F. 6. 


2. FRENCH ProsE AND Poetry (3)—Composition, sight read- 
ing, syntax, conversation. Cameron’s French Composition and 
reading of representative works of modern French authors. M. 
W. F. 3; M. W. F. 7. 

3. FrenNcH CoNnvERSATION.—There are two meetings of the 
class during the week, for which one hour credit is given. Open 
to students who have completed French 1. M. F. 2. 

4. FRreNcH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (3)— 
The aim of this course is to obtain a general view of the classic 
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period of French literature. The most important literary pro- 
ductions of the century will be read and analyzed. Considerable 
outside reading will also be assigned. Lanson’s Histoire de la 
littérature francaise and texts from Delagrave’s Classiques fran- 
¢ais. This course is conducted in French. M. W. F. 3. 


5. History or FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TurY (3)—Lectures, with reading of the leading authors of the 
Romantic period. Lanson’s Histoire de la littérature frangatse. 
This course will be conducted in French. M. W. F. 6. 


6. Mobern FreENCH Poetry (1)—A study of the evolution of 
French poetry from 1850 to our days. New tendencies in poetry 
and the reaction against Romanticism as shown in the works of 
Leconte de Lisle and other Parnassians. Walch’s Anthologie 
des Poétes francais contemporains. 


7. FrencH Drama (1)—The evolution of French Drama 
from the origins to the present day. Lectures, outside reading, 
reports. The course is conducted in French. 


8. HistorrcAL FRENCH GRAMMAR (1)—The text used will be 
either Brunot’s Historical French Grammar or Darmesteter’s 
Cours de grammaire historique. 


ITALIAN 


1. ELEMENTARY Course (3)—Grammar, composition, dicta- 
tion, conversation. Marinoni’s Grammar and Reader. Wilkins 
and Altrocchi’s /taltan Short Stories. Tu. W. Th. 2. 


2. ApvANCED Course (3)—Syntax, composition, conversation, 
reading of representative modern works. Marinoni’s Selections 
From G. Carducci; selections from the works of Foscolo, Leo- 
pardi, Manzoni. The second term will be devoted to the study 
of Dante’s Inferno (Grandgent’s edition). M. W. F. 4. 


SPANISH 


1. ELEMENTARY CoursE (3)—Grammar, composition, dicta- 
tion, conversation. Reading of easy texts. Loiseaux’s Grammar; 
Taboada’s Cuentos alegres, Padre Isla’s Gil Blas. M. W. F. 5. 

2. Mopvern SpanisH (3)—Syntax, composition, conversa- 
tion, reading of representative modern works. The course is 
conducted largely in Spanish. M. W. F. 7. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS Y 


Henry Doucuty Tovey, Director and Instructor in Piano, 
Organ, Theory, and History of Music 


EvizABETH GALBRAITH, Instructor in Art 
WILLIE VANDEVENTER-CROCKETT, Instructor in Expression 
*Mary CumMincs BaTEeMAN, Instructor in Vocal Music 


Orie Apgotr JENNISON, Acting Instructor in Vocal Music 
EVELYN Mevzcer, Instructor in Art 

Mase BELL, Instructor in Piano 

Heven Avams, Justructor in Piano. 

Ramon Abas, Instructor in Violin 


In the Department of Fine Arts are grouped courses in in- 
strumental music (piano, organ, and violin), vocal music, art, 
and expression. Special courses in music, art, and elocution, 
leading to a certificate, are offered. For a statement of the re- 
quirements of these courses, see pp. 48, 49. For a statement of the 
admission requirements, see p. 20. For fees, see pp. 31, 32. 


MUSIC 


The courses in music are planned on broad lines, with the view 
of fitting pupils for careers as teachers and artistic concert per- 
formers. 

Harmony 1—Keys, scales, and signatures; simple part writ- 
ing; chords of the seventh and their inversions; altered and 
augmented chords; modulation. Mr. Tovey. 


HarMony 2—Modulation continued; suspensions; passing 
chords; unharmonic notes; organ point; harmonization of melo- 
dies; playing of figured bases; double chants, chorals. The text- 
books in the courses in Harmony are Emery’s Harmony and 
Krebs’ Manual of Modulation Mr. Tovey. 


3. History or Music—Music among ancient peoples; early 
church music; the development of polyphonic music and dra- 
matic music; the development of instrumental music and the 
evolution of musical instruments. The development of the 


* Absent on leave, 1912-1913. 
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opera and oratorio. Modern music and musicians. Text-book: 
Hamilton’s Outlines of the History of Music.. Mr. Tovey. 

4. Opera Stupy —The librettos and stories of various stand- 
ard operas are studied. Concerts are given weekly consisting of 
selections from the operas as embodied in the Victor talking 
machine's records of great singers, together with piano accom- 
paniments. Upton’s Opera Stories and the Victor Book of 
Opera are used as text-books. 


PIANO 
Mr. Tovey, Miss Bett, Miss ADAMS. 


The aims of the courses in piano music are to develop tech- 
nical control and power of musical conception as adapted to 
artistic ends. 

In general outline the course is as follows: 

1. Preparatory GrapE—National Graded Course Books I 
and II; simple exercises for wrist development, major scales, 
broken chords, and arpeggios. Sonatinas by Diabelli, Clementi, 
Kuhlau, Lichner; studies from Koehler, Biehl, Loeschorn, 
Czerny, Gurlitt; salon pieces; preparatory octave work. 

2. INTERMEDIATE GrApE—Selected technics from Tausig, 
Krauss, Heller, Loeschorn, Op. 66; Czerny, Op. 299; sonatas by 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven; Mendelssohn’s Songs without 
Words; Smith’s and Low's Octave Studies; duets for piano and 
piano and violin; Bach’s Little Preludes and Fugues. 

3. Apvancep Grape —Extended scales in various accents; di- 
minished and dominant seventh arpeggios; etudes from Czerny, 
Op. 740; Heller, Op. 45; Cramer; Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum; Kullak’s Octave Studies; Bach’s Suites, Preludes, Fugues; 
Chopin, Op. 10 and Op. 25, Valses, Preludes, Nocturnes; Bee- 
thoven Sonatas; compositions by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Liszt, Grieg, MacDowell, and other modern composers. 


4. ACCOMPANIMENT AND ADVANCED PIANo Stupy. 


5. TEACHER’s Course —Pupils preparing to teach will be 
given special work. Mr. Tovey. 


PIPE ORGAN 
The aim of the instruction in pipe organ is to fit pupils to 


hold church positions. A knowledge of organ playing will also 
be helpful to those who intend to be professional musicians. 
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1. Pipe OrcaAn—The preliminary organ work is based on 
Ritter’s Organ School and Thayer's Pedal Studies. Then follow 
Buck’s Studies in Pedal Phrasing, Bach’s Little Preludes and 
Fugues, and selections from composers for the organ, such as 
Guilmant, Lemare, Tours, Hollins, Rheinberger, and others. 

Mr. Tovey. 
VOICE 


The purpose of instruction in this branch of music is the cor- 
rect production of tone and the building and development of the 
voice according to the old Italian method. Special stress is laid 
on breath control, accuracy of tone, distinct articulation, the 
study of intervals, scale building, sight reading, and phrasing. 


In general outline the courses are as follows: 

I. PREPARATORY GRADE—Marchesi’s Individual Exercises; 
Panofka’s Vocalises, Op. 85. Studies in sight reading and easy 
songs. 

2. INTERMEDIATE GRADE—Concone, Op. 12, Marchesi’s Inds- 
vidual Exercises; Panofka’s Vocalises, Op. 81; Sieber’s Vocal- 
ises, Op. 94; Concone’s Lessons, Op. 17, and songs of moderate 
difficulty, including oratorio selections. 

3. Apvancep Grapes —Lamperti’s Studies in Bravura. Ora- 
torio and opera arias and more difficult songs by English, French, 
Italian, and German composers. Mrs. BATEMAN. 


VIOLIN 

The instruction in violin music is designed to form correct 
technique. In outline the courses are: 

1. First AND SECOND Grapes —Studies by Dancla and Dont. 


2. THirpD AND FourtH Grapes —Studies by Kayser, Kreut- 
zer, and Schradick. 


3. FirtH anp SixtH Grapes —Studies by Kreutzer, Fiorillo 
and Rode. 


In addition to the studies, the pupil is given compositions of 
the standard composers for the violin. Mr. Apams. 
ART, THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Miss GALBRAITH, Miss METZGER. 


The Academic Course in Art includes the first nine of the 
courses listed below. The purpose of the academic course is to 
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develop an appreciation of some of the qualities of works of 
art and the problems of the artist. The work in the course is 
conducted after modern methods, and is organized in conform- 
ity with regular art school practice. 

Course 10 is required in the second year of the normal 
courses. 

The studio is open to students daily from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

1. FreEE-HAND DrawinG—The principles of perspective; 
practice in drawing. M. W. F. 1-4. Miss METZGER. 

2. LicHT AND SHADE—Object Drawing. M. W. F. 1-4. 

Miss GALBRAITH. 


3. AntigueE Drawinc—Study of artistic anatomy. T. Th. 


I-4. Miss GALBRAITH. 
4. Watercotor Paintinc—Still life; flowers; landscape. 
M. W. 5-7. Miss GALBRAITH. 


5. Om Parntinc—(a) Figures in costume and portraits. 
(b) Still life; flowers; landscape. T. Th. F. 5-7. 
Miss GALBRAITH. 
6. SketcHinG —General practice in pencil and pen sketching. 
Hours to be arranged. Miss METZGER. 
7. Composition —Elements of pictorial composition, and 
practice. Hours to be arranged. Miss GALBRAITH. 
8 Tue History or Art—Hours and work to be assigned. 
Miss GALBRAITH. 
9. Appiiep Desicn—Crarts —Four hours per week. 
Miss METZGER. 
10. Pusric Schoo: Drawinc —The course includes a critical 
study of the theories and methods of teaching art in the public 
schools. The instruction is conducted upon pedagogic principles. 
Two consecutive hours per week. M. T. Th. F. 5-7. 
Miss METZGER. 
EXPRESSION. 


Mrs. CRocKeETT. 


The courses in expression are designed to be a means of per- 
sonal culture. They aim to secure naturalness in reading and 
speaking and freedom from self-consciousness. Attention is 
given to voice culture and correct articulation. 
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All courses in expression are year courses; credit in a course 
is given only when it is continued throughout the year. Course 
2 (or course 5) embodies the principles of expression and is pre- 
requisite to the remaining courses. After completing satisfac- 
torily one or the other of these courses, students may register 
in other courses by permission of the instructor. 


The courses given are as follows: 
I. READING AND MEtHopS oF TEACHING READING (1)—This 


is a course especially adapted to the needs of public school 
teachers. Required in the first year of the Normal Course. 
Text-books: Clark’s How to Teach Reading in the Public 
Schools; Lyman‘s Story Telling. 


2. READING AND SPEAKING (1)—Vocal technique, gesture, 
dramatic interpretation; interpretation of selections from minor 
poets of the nineteenth century. Text-books: Chamberlain and 
Clark’s Principles of Vocal Expression and Literary Interpreta- 
tion; Clark’s Hand Book of Best Readings. 


3. Pusric SPEAKING (1)—Study of masterpieces of modern 
oratory; exercises in extemporaneous speaking. Text-books: 
Clark’s and Blanchard’s Practical Public Speaking; Scott’s Psy- 
chology of Public Speaking. 

4. ADVANCED ORATORY AND EXTEMPORE SPEAKING (1)—This 
course is open only to students who have had some experience 
in public speaking. Text-book: Phillip’s Effective Speaking. 

5. ApvANCED LITERARY AND DRAMATIC INTERPRETATION (1)— 
Study of Browning’s short poems, Tennyson’s poems and of the 
short story, the novel, the drama. Open to students who have 
completed courses 1 and 2. 

6. Dramatic INTERPRETATION OF SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS (1)— 
The plays are studies from the interpretative viewpoint. 

7. Artistic RENDERING (1)—In this course the student reads 
or recites selections prepared by himself for criticism by the 
class and the instructor. 

8. Actinc Drama (1)—Students enrolled in this course take 
part in the public presentation of standard dramas. 

9. TEACHER’S CouRSE IN Expression (1)—In this course the 
methods are for the most part pedagogical, with a view of pre- 
paring the student to teach elocution. Open only to fourth year 
students in Elocution. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(For Women) 
Miss MILLER. 


1. ELEMENTARY CLass (2)—General gymnastic work; gym- 
nasium games. Lectures on personal hygiene. 

2. INTERMEDIATE CLASS (I to 2)— (a) General gymnastics; 
continuation of course 1. One period a week. (b) Basket ball; 
indoor baseball; tennis. One period a week. (c) A®sthetic and 
folk dancing. One period a week. 

2(a) and 2(b) or 2(a) and 2(c) are equivalent to two units 
of credit. Prerequisite: Physical Education 1. 

3. Apvancep Gymnastics (2)—A continuation of 2(a). 
Fencing, field sports and out-of-door games. Prerequisite: 
Physical Education 1. 

4. Apvancep Dancinc (2)—Prerequisite: Physical Educa- 
tion 2. 

5. TeacHer’s CLass (2)—Theory and practical work, for 
public school teachers. Prerequisite: Physical Education 2. 

A physical examination of every student is made at the be- 
ginning of each fall term at such intervals as may seem neces- 
sary. The work is conducted in the indoor gymnasium and dur- 
ing suitable weather on out-door courts. One unit of credit is 
given for two hours of work throughout the school year. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(For Men) 
ProFessor BEzpEK. 


The purpose of the work in physical education is to maintain 
good health, to correct physical defects and to give a familiarity 
with games, sports and exercises that may be used throughout 
life. 

Physical exercise of some nature is required of all able-bodied 
men students, either in the form of military exercises or other- 
wise. Students may take part in football, baseball or track ath- 
letics. Instruction in boxing, wrestling and elementary gymnas- 
tics is also given. There are also lectures on personal hygiene. 

Prospective coaches and teachers in high schools will be given 
suitable preparation in football, baseball, track athletics, boxing, 
wrestling, and elementary gymnastics, 
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FACULTY 


Joun HuGH Reyno tps, M. A. 
Acting President of the University 
Jutius James Knocu, M. S., C. E. 
Professor of Civil Engineering and Chairman of the 
Faculty 
GrorcE WeEsLEY Droke, M. A. 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy 
WitiaAmM NatHAn Grapson, M. S., E. E., Ph. D. 
Professor of Electrical Engineering 
Breton NEILi, WIxson, M. E. 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
CHARLES GEIGER CARROLL, M. A., Ph. D. 
Professor of Chemistry 
Epcar Fintey SHANNON, M. A., Ph. D. 
Professor of English 
Gites Emmet Riptey, M. S. 
Professor of Physics 
Noau Fierps Drake, C. E., Ph. D. 
Professor of Geology and Mining 
Vircit Proctor Knott, B. C. E. 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
Lee Sepwick OLney, B. E. E. 
Adjunct Professor of Electrical Engineering, Secretary o} 
the Faculty 
Orson ALLEN CARNAHAN, B. S. M. E. 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
WiutiiaMm Boyp Stevzner, E. E. 
Adjunct Professor of Electrical Engineering 
Puitie Conrad Huntry, B. C. E. 
Instructor in Civil Engineering 
WitiiamM Epcar DucKworTtH 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering 
HERMAN WAKEMAN DEAN 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering 
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The purpose of the College of Engineering is to prepare young 
men for the profession of engineering. To this end four-year 
courses are offered in civil, electrical, mechanical, mining and 
chemical engineering, each leading to the appropriate bachelor’s 
degree. A fifth year’s work leads to a graduate degree. 


ADMISSION 


For the admission requirements of the College of Engineering 
see the general statement of the entrance requirements of the 
University, pp. 19, 20. For the conditions of admission for spe- 
cial students see p. 30. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Following are statements of the various four-year courses in 
engineering. The first year is the same in all the courses, with 
the exception noted below. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester 
Hours Hours 
Per Week Per Week 
Mathematics la, Algebra...... 3 Mathematics 1b, Solid Geometry 3 
Mathematics 2a, Plane Trigo- Mathematics 2b, Analytic Geom- 
TMLOMIOLEY! wcdistic uinmisieee sweat 3 Olly | scietelenewioviaaawy vee sace 
English 1, Rhetoric and Com- English 1, Rhetoric and Compo- 


BICHON co:oce ceisieisees sin velnisics © os 
Physics 1, General Physics 
M. E. 10, Drawing... 
M. E. 2, 3, Shopwork 
Military Science. .............+: 


POSICION 2... cccseesceecsvece 
Physics 1, General Physics. 
M. E. 10, Drawing..... 
*M. E. 2, 3, Shopwork . 
Military Science. ........---.s++- 


ron co 


*For M. E. 2, 3, Shopwork, students in the course in Civil Engineer- 
ing substitute M. BE. 11, Lettering. 


Course IN Civit ENGINEERING FOR THE Decree or B. C. E. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester 
Hours Hours 
Per Week Per Week 
Mathematics 4a, Algebra...... 3 Mathematics 4b, Analytic Ge- 
Mathematics 7, Calculus. vo 8 OMECLY 2 cvecnaccscescomevcus 3 
Cc. E. 6, 7, Surveying. «2.2... ++. 3 Mathematics 7, Calculus....... 3 
Cc. E. 3a, Descriptive Seomiekcy, 2 Cc. EB. 6, 7, Surveying........; — 2 
c. E. 6a, Highways...... e- 2 C. E. 3b, Descriptive Geometry. 2 
Chemistry 1, Elementary Cc. E. 4b, Architectural Drawing 2 
Chemistry «s suesne tr oe 3 Chemistry 1, Elementary 


Military Science .......+es++:s fae Chemistry) A «cia nap wielpie acevo 
Military Science ......... ° 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Hours 
Per Week 


Cc, E. 14, Structural Mechanics. 6 
C. BE. 10, Railroad Engineering. 2 
C. E, 11, Field Practice.......- 2 
Geology 5b, Blow-pipe Analysis 2 
c. E. 13, Technical Drawing... 2 
Blective 3 

1 


SENIOR 


First Semester 


Hours 
Per Week 


C. E. 16, Roofs and Bridges... 4 
Cc. E, 15a, Masonry Construc- 
THON ois ceeisie es vicvvitesccccccee 2 
Cc, E. 17, Technical Drawing... 2 
Cc. E. 18a, Sanitary Engineering 2 
Cc. E. 19a, Engineering Labora- 
tory 
C. B, 20a, Reinforced Concrete. 2 
Elective 


Second Semester 


Hours 
Per Week 


Cc. E. 14, Structural Mechanics. 5 
Cc. E. 10, Railroad Engineering. 2 
Cc. BE. 11, Field Practice........ 2 
M. E. 27b, Hydraulics 
Cc. EB. 13, Technical Drawing... 2 


LOCH VS | sje 5.oeig osc 'in'a esis fale waiclern 3 
Military ScilencG@ 1.6... cece cece 1 
YEAR 
Second Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


Cc. E. 16, Roofs and Bridges... 3 
c. E. 17, Technical Drawing... 2 


Cc, E. 18b, Waterworks Engi- 
NCOFING 2 oe secccccsccccovace 3 
C. EB. 20b, Field Practice ..... 2 
IOCEIVO win cont cleinis odin cloww'uicicio'e 3 
THEME siscinc vewcncuccievecesess 2 


CourRSE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING FOR THE DecrEE oF BL. Cu. E. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


Hours 
Per Week 

Chemistry 1, Inorganic Chem- 
IBtKY wecvcuccuwncvcsvcenere 3 


Physics 2, General Physics..... 3 
German 1, Elementary German 3 
Math. 4a, Algebra............. 

Math. 7, Calculus......... 
M. BE. 14, Machine Design. 
Military Science 


JUNIOR 
First Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 
Chemistry 2, Inorganic Chem- 
LELEY, ied ciclpie sia eicleleicie S.© eltipisle’s 3 


Chemistry 4, Organic Chemistry 3 
Chemistry 6, Quantitative 
Analysis 
M. E. 22a, Theoretical Mechan- 
ics 
M. E. 12a, Mechanical Drawing 2 
M. B. 24a, Steam Engines and 
Boilers 


Second Semester 


Hours 
Per Week 


Chemistry 1, Inorganic Chem- 
istry 2 
Chemistry 5, Qualitative Analy- : 
sis 

Physics 2, General Physics..... 3 
German 1, Elementary German. 3 
Math. 4b, Analytic Geometry... 3 
Math. 7, Calculus............. 4 
M. E. 14, Machine Design...... 
Military Science 


YEAR 


Second Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


Chemistry 2, Inorganic Chem- 
istry 
Chemistry 4, Organic Chemistry 3 


Chemistry 6, Quantitative 


ANALYSIS 25. veces ee cewccnses 3h 
M. E. 28b, Mechanics of Ma- 
terlals. siacccccesesscnctnsss 4 


M. E. 15b, Machine Design.... 2 

M. E. 25b, Gas Engines and 
Producers 

Military Science 


Covursrs or Stupy 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Hours 
Per Week 
Chemistry 7, Quantitative 
Avfal ysis: cn celilen wie ae lances oo Of 
Chemistry 11, Physical Chem- 
IBtLY coewecsapnes oneenesars's 


Chemistry 
quium 
M. E. 17, 
neering 
E. E. 1, Electrical Engineering 
E. E. 19, Electrical Laboratory 
French 1, Elementary French. 
Economics 9a, Engineering Law 
Chemistry 18, Journal Meeting 
Thesis 


Second Semester 


Chemistry 7, Quantitative 
Analysis 6.61 cee cc cnsns on 
Chemistry 11, Physical Chem- 
Istry, ciaieiscieuinie! s'oiaeibe economic 
Chenistry 15, “Chemical Collo- 
quium 
E. E. 1, Electrical Engineering 
E. E. 19, Electrical Laboratory 
French 1, Elementary French.. 
Economics 9b, Engineering Law 
Chemistry 18, Journal Meeting 
Thesis 
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CoursE IN ELecTRICAL ENGINEERING FOR THE Decree oF B. E. E. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 
Hours 


Per Week 


Mathematics 4a, Algebra 
Mathematics 7, Calculus. 
Physics 2, General Physics. 
Physics $, Physical Laboratory 
Chemistry 1, Inorganic Chemis- 
try 


EB. E. 2a, Drawing............ -2 


BE. E. 20, 
neering, 


Illuminating Engl- 
or E. E. 11, Teleg- 


raphy, Telephony and Signals 2 


Military Science 


JUNIOR 


First Semester 
Hours 


Per Week 


English 13, English Composi- 
tion, or German 1, Element- 
ary German, or French 1, 
Elementary French, or Span- 
ish 1, Elementary Spanish... 

M. BE. 24a, Steam Machinery... 

Physics 4, Mechanics, or C. E. 
14, Structural Mechanics, or 
M. E. 22a, Theoretical Me- 


CHAMICE io oo entree opinivaeasics 4 


E. E. 7, Dynamo Machinery... 


E. E. 5, Electrical Laboratory 2 
E. E. 3, Electrical Design..... 2 
Military Science ........ vveeee L 


Second Semester 
Hours 


Per Week 


Mathematics 4b, Analytic Geom- 
etry 
Mathematics 7, Calculu 


Physics 2, General Physics..... 3 


Physics 3, Physical Laboratory 
Chemistry 1, Inorganic Chemis- 


UPY cnc ccc vncaemcasarsereeses 2 


Chemistry 5, Qualitative Analy- 
BIB a o/e.e.0se, vain nieiucnlelainncn seletoninle 
E. BE. 20, Illuminating Engineer- 
ing, or B. B, 11, Telegraphy, 
Telephony and Signals....... 
Military Science ar 


YEAR 


Second Semester 
Hours 


Per Week 


English 13, Engiish Compos!- 
tion, or German 1, Element- 
ary German, or French 1, 
Elementary French, or Span- 
ish 1. Elementary Spanish... 

M,. BE. 24b, Oll and Gas Machin- 
SEF y ae acide yviac wpa wen ete aes 

Physics 4, Mechanics, or C. E. 
14, Structural Mechanics, or 
M. E. 23b, Mechanics of Ma- 
terials i icaccaranueeer cwewe 

E. E. 7, Dynamo Machinery At 

E. E, 5, Electrical Laboratory. 

E. E. 3, Electrical Design..... 

Military Science 


pew we 
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SENIOR 


First Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 
E. E. 8a, Alternating Currents. 3 
E. E. 6, Electrical Laboratory. 2 
E. E. 4, Electrical Design...... 2 


M. E. 17, Experimental Engi- 
MOSMINGe wer cicieesaccetioecie - 3 
Elective: 
E. E. 13a, Power Stations...... 2 


E. E. 15a, Alternating Current 
ELC fh Gogade dadan doe apooo6s 2 

Economics 9a, Engineering Law 3 

E. E. 12a, Telephone Labora- 
tory 


UnNIverSITY OF ARKANSAS 


YEAR 


Second Semester 

Hours 
Per Week 
E. E. 9b, Polyphase Currents.. 3 
E. E. 6, Electrical Laboratory. 2 
E. E. 4, Electrical Design..... 2 

M. E. 17, Experimental Engi- 
neering 

Elective: 

E. E. 14b, Electrical Transmis- 
sion 
E. E. 16b, Hydro-Electric De- 
velopments 
Economics 9b, Engineering Law 3 
E. E. 4b, Photometry.......... 2 
Cc. E. 8b, Surveying............ 3 
E. E. 10b, Electric Railways... 3 


Of the electives, enough must be selected to make the total 16 hours 


a week. 


CoursE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING FOR THE DEGREE oF B. M. E. 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 
Mathematics 4a, Algebra...... 3 
Mathematics 7, Calculus....... 3 
Chemistry 1, Inorganic Chemis- 
try 
Cc. E. 3a, Descriptive Geometry 2 
M. E. 4 and 6, Forge and Ma- 
chine Shop ............ cccee B 
M. B. 14, Machine seign. Stefals 
Elective . +... 
Military Science. 


JUNIOR 


First Semester 

Hours 
Per Week 

a BE. 22a, Theoretical Mechan- 

(OE CAO OOO DUD IOOLOOOUOODOCO 

M. E. 24a, Steam Engines and 
Bollers 
M. E. 17, Experimental 
neering 
M. E. 12a, paecuanical Drawing 2 


Engi- 


Blective 6 
Military Science 1 
SENIOR 
First Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


B. B. 19, Electrical Laboratory 2 
E. E. 1, Electrical Engineering 
M. EB. 26, Machine Design ... 
M. E. 18, Experimental Engin- 

eering sicneccceaccne 
M. E. 28a, Hydraulic Machin- 

Ory sles 
Plective ... 


om tm SO 


Second Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 
Mathematics 4b, Analytic Geom- 
etry 
Mathematics 7, Calculus. sin va\sieve 3 
Chemistry 1, Inorganic Chem- 


IBY; J cisinicjein eayele tele Wle[aole ninfajsfs 2 
Chemistry 6, Qualitative Analy- 

BIB) vinecbie/efasce ¢16.n1 sissies s(e e s.c ee 1 
M. E. 4 and 5, Forge and Ma- 

Chine Shop’ ice cc ciccsis cows 2 
M. E. 14, Machine Design, - 4 


Cc. E. 8b, Surveying oc 
Military Science............... 1 
YEAR 
Second Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


M. E. 23b, Mechanics of Ma- 


COTIAIS: viciciisie sec taeccicbs ussois 4 
M. E. 25b, Gas Engines and 
PKOAUCOYS! cscs cdigeciscsevibices 3 
M. E. 17, Experimental Engi- 
NEETING oc vescccccccssesccer «2 
M. E. 15b, Machine Design.... 4 
M. E. 27b, Hydraulics.......... 2 
Blective <cccacscescee 1 
Military Science 1 
YEAR 
Second Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


E. E. 19, Electrical Laboratory. 2 

E. E. 1, Electrical Engineering 3 

M. E. 26, Machine Design...... 4 

M. E. 18, Experimental Engin- 
eering ... 

Elective 

Thesis ... 


voce 2 
- 5 
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COURSE IN MINING ENGINEERING FOR THE Decree or B. Mi. E. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


Chemistry 1, General Chemistry 3 
Mathematics 4a, Algebra...... 3 
Mathematics 7, Calculus.... 3 
Geology la, Geography....... ak 
3 
3 
1 


Geology 6a, Crystallography ee 
Foreign Language.. re 
Military Science ............++ 


JUNIOR 
First Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 
Chemistry 6, Quantitative Analy- 
BIB. cecccccesescccetnevceses 3 


Geology 2, Historical Geology.. 3 
Geology 6a, Economic Geology. 3 


Cc. E. 6 and 7, Surveying..... «8 
E. E, 1, Electrical Engineering 3 
Foreign Language...........-+.+ 3 
Military Sclence...5 00s ceccaave 1 
SENIOR 
First Semester 
Hours 

Per Week 
Geology 7, Petrology.......... 3 
Mining 2a, Ore Dressing....... 3 


Cc. E. 3, Descriptive Geometry. 2 
Cc. E. 15a, Masonry Construc- 
tion 
Chemistry 7, Quantitative Analy- 
BIB wceveccvveeve 
Foreign Language. 
Elective 


Second Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


Chemistry 1, General Chemistry 
and Chemistry 5, Qualitative 
Analysis 

Mathematics 4b, Analytic Geom- 
etry 

Mathematics 7, Calculus 

Geology 1b, Dynamic and Struc- 
tural Geology ..........++.. - 3 

Geology 5b, Mineralogy. 

Foreign Language...... 3 

Military Science...........++.+. 1 


YEAR 


Second Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


Chemistry 6, Quantitative Analy- 
BIG. <civiniele civic viaielole mkierclsiwe aeece 
Geology 2, Historical Geology... 
Mining 1b, Mining Operations. . 
Cc. E. 6 and 7, Surveying...... 
E. E. 1, Electrical Engineering 
Foreign Language............ . 
Military Science.......... eeeee 


rPHRewwow 


YEAR 
Second Semester 


Hours 
Per Week 


Geology 7, Petrology.......... 3 
Metallurgy 1b, General Metal- 
lurgy 
Metallurgy 2b, Assaying....... 1 
Cc. E. 3b, Descriptive Geometry 2 
M. E. 27b, Hydraulics 
Foreign Language. . 
Elective 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GRADUATE DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 


The degrees of C. E., E. E., M. E., and Ch. E. may be con- 
ferred on students who follow the corresponding undergraduate 
courses with a year of graduate work in the College of Engineer- 


ing. 


The graduate courses will comprise a principal subject, based 
on the undergraduate course already pursued, and two subor- 
dinate subjects, one or both of which must be closely related to 
the principal subject. The graduate course must amount to not 
less than fifteen hours per week as counted in undergraduate 
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work. Candidates for these degrees must also present a satis- 
factory thesis. 


These degrees will also be given to graduates of the University 
in civil, electrical, mechanical, and chemical engineering who have 
been in successful practice of their profession for three years, 
and who present a statement of their work, together with a satis- 
factory thesis. 


Course IN MECHANIC Arts, 


The two-year course in mechanic arts is designed to meet the 
wants of young men who lack the necessary preparation for ad- 
mission to the regular courses leading to a degree or are not 
able to spend the time required for the completion of a regular 
course. 

The purpose of the course is to prepare young men to hold 
responsible positions requiring the intelligent operation of ma- 
chinery. 

In the course special attention is given to instruction in shop- 
work and drawing. In the second year of the course the intsruc- 
tion is of such nature as to give an elementary knowledge of me- 
chanics, machine design, and steam machinery that will enable 
the student intelligently to use and care for machinery. 

The completion of the course in mechanic arts is attested by 
a certificate from the University. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE COURSE IN MECHANIC ARTS 


Students who enter the course must be eighteen years of age. 
They must have completed a common school course of study. 


It is also desirable that the student shall have had work in 
elementary algebra and plane geometry. 


CourRSE FOR CERTIFICATE IN MECHANIC ARTS. 


FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 

Hours Hours 
Per Week Per Week 
Mathematics la, 2a..........5. 6 Mathematics 1b, 2b........-.+.. 6 
M. E. 11, Mechanical Drawing. 3 M. E. 11, Mechanical Drawing. 2 
M. E. 21, Shop Mechanics...... 3 M. BE. 21, Shop Mechanics..... 3 

M. E. 16, Operation of Power M. E. 16, Operation of Power 
Plant Equipment............ 2 Plant Equipment ........... 2 
SHOP PWOvdeaaretoiare nie ioigialoiapiesieiete 3 Shop Work ..... aise aaioiens viele 3 


Military Science,....... Weisiele vee 1 Military Science........ Seve are ne 1 
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SECOND YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester 

Hours Hours 

Per Week Per Week 

M. E. 14, Machine Design...... 3 M. E. 14, Machine Design ..... 3 
M. E. 20, Steam Engines and M. E. 20, Steam Engines and 
BOUOrs, pcinies = saipacieesismemtnae 3 BOMere cin ovinneiinieiate seetniate 
M. EB. 17, Experimental Engin- M. E. 17, Experimental Engin- 
GOring: c\s;cchaabiaviemes = veaiees 2 GOVin®! Se cicze sues sisiaiginieikia jaa 


E. E, 19, Electrical Engineering 3 E. E. 19, Electrical Laboratory 2 
E. E. 1, Electrical Laboratory. 2 E. E. 1, Electrical Engineering 3 


SHOP WOM scams sale eke ciate 3 SHOP) WOrke paces o sats erere ernie niece 3 
Military Sciences. .c:.ch caves ss 1 Military Sclence.. <u. cscssncwss 1 
EQUIPMENT 


Civil Engineering Laboratory and Equipment. The instru- 
ment laboratory for this department is located on the first floor 
of Engineering Hall, and is provided with all the necessary 
instruments for work in land, railroad, and city surveying and 
office work. The equipment of the field instruments has been 
so selected as to afford students the opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the instruments of the different manufacturers. 
Among the instruments there are a number of engineers’ 
transits and Y levels, theodolites, transit and solar attachment, 
compasses, hand levels, standard and ordinary steel tapes, plane 
tables, sextant, aneroid, and mercurial barometers, etc. An 
equipment for practical astronomy has been added, consisting of 
a large altazimuth, reading to seconds by levels and micrometers; 
a sidereal clock with break-circuit attachment; and a chronograph 
reading to tenths of seconds. 


The laboratory for testing materials of construction and for 
work in experimental hydraulics is located in the northwest cor- 
ner of the basement of Engineering Hall. It is a well-lighted 
room having a floor space of 2,450 square feet. 

The equipment for testing the quality and strength of cements 
and mortars includes one 2,000-pound tension machine, one 1,000- 
pound automatic machine, brass molds for tension, compression, 
and transverse test pieces, storage tanks and apparatus for test- 
ing fineness, specific gravity and activity, and for accelerated tests. 

For steel testing the laboratory contains a 4,000-pound tension 
machine and a 5,000-pound transverse machine for tests on bars, 
and a Fremont impact testing machine. Special apparatus has 
been provided for testing paving brick and road material. 


The equipment for experiments in hydraulics consists of a 
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Pelton water wheel, a hydraulic engine, water meters, weirs and 
other apparatus. 


The laboratory is also well equipped for making blue and 
brown prints of any size up to 36x64 inches. 


Electrical Engineering Laboratories. The dynamo laboratory 
affords excellent facilities for experimental work with practical 
machinery. It is located in the east end of the basement of the 
Engineering Hall. 


The power is supplied by a 30-horsepower, vertical type, double 
cylinder gasoline engine, and a 20 K. W. induction motor. A 60- 
cell, 300 ampere-hour storage battery supplies current for experi- 
ments in which absolutely steady power is desired. 

There are direct current dynamos and motors of the constant 
current and constant potential types, transformers, converters, 
synchronous and induction motors, with a liberal supply of 
measuring instruments for use with the various machines. Sin- 
gle, two and three-phase alternators supply current at various 
voltages and frequencies. 


The senior laboratory is located on the first floor of En- 
gineering Hall, and is supplied with direct current at 110, 220 
and 500 volts, and alternating current, single phase, at 50, 110 or 
220 volts and 60 cycles; two phase, 60 cycle at 110 or 220 volts; 
three phase at 110 or 220 volts, with a frequency of 0 to 113 cycles 
per second. A high tension testing transformer supplies current 
at any voltage up to 120,000 volts for testing of insulators, while 
standard cells, a Kelvin balance and a potentiometer furnish 
means for calibrating the laboratory measuring instruments. 


Students are also permitted to inspect the plant of the Fayette- 
ville Electric Light & Power Company, take measurements and 
make tests on it. Its primary mains supply the electrical labora- 
tory with alternate current at 60 cycles and 2,000 volts. 

The photometric laboratory, which also serves as a photo- 
graphic and X-ray dark room, is supplied with a standard photo- 
meter bar, Lummer-Brodhun screen and Amylacetate standard 
lamp. 

Mechanical Engineering Laboratory. The laboratory contains 
the following machinery: One 35-horsepower compound auto- 
matic steam engine, one Hornsby-Akroid oil engine, one Kerr 
steam turbine, one side valve steam engine, one 10-horsepower 
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Weber gasoline engine, one 35-horsepower Westinghouse com- 
p und steam engine, one 414x314x4 duplex steam pump, one 50- 
horsepower Wheeler condenser with air, water, and circulating 
pumps, one Pulsometer steam pump, one Westinghouse air com- 
pressor, and one 60,000-pound Rheile testing machine, for testing 
materials in tension and compression, such as wood, steel, and 
cast iron. This machine is also equipped for testing large beams 
of steel, concrete, or timber. 


The laboratory is well provided with apparatus for experi- 
mental work, including a Mahler bomb calorimeter for testing 
fuels, an Orsat apparatus for flue gas analysis, a Junker calorim- 
eter, an Olsen oil testing machine, a viscosimeter, a flash point 
tester, steam calorimeters, engine indicators, injectors, thermom- 
eters, pressure gauges, measuring tanks, feed water heater, water 
meters, scales, etc. 


The steam boilers used for heating the University buildings 
are arranged so as to be available for experimental work, and 
the Corliss shop engine is also used for purposes of instruction. 

By special arrangement with the Fayetteville Water Company, 
and the City Electric Light and Power Company, students are 
allowed to run tests on these plants. 


Mechanical Hall. Mechanical Hall is built of brick, is forty 
feet wide and one hundred and fifty-five feet in length, with an ell 
thirty-five by forty feet, and contains the machine shop, wood 
shop, foundry, and forge shop. The shops will accommodate 
about seventy-five students at one time. Adjoining on the east 
is a boiler room fifty-three by fifty-four feet. 

The machine shop contains a large iron planer, a shaper, and 
a Corliss engine, which runs the machinery in the whole building. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES OFFERED IN 
THE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Courses designated by a numeral followed by the letter a are 
given during the first semester. 


Courses designated by a numeral followed by the letter b are 
given during the second semester. 


Courses designated by a numeral alone are continued through 
both semesters. Credit for one semester’s work in such courses 
will not be granted. 

The number in parenthesis after the name of a course indi- 
cates the number of hours of credit given for completion of the 
course. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Proressor KNocH, ASsocIATE Proressor Knott, Mr. Hunt iy. 

The course in engineering, leading to the B. C. E. degree, is 
outlined on p. 8o. 

The courses in civil engineering include theoretical instruc- 
tion accompanied by illustrations and as much of engineering 
practice as possible. The courses will give the student a knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles that will enable him to enter in- 
telligently upon professional practice. 


The special technical studies which are offered may be 
grouped under the heads of surveying, applied mechanics, road 
and railroad engineering, hydraulic engineering, bridge engineer- 
ing, and sanitary engineering. 

The work in surveying extends over three years. It em- 
braces land surveying, leveling and United States public land sur- 
veys, during the sophomore year; topography, railroad recon- 
noissance and location, during the junior year; triangulation and 
geodesy, during the senior year. Much time is devoted to prac- 
tice in the field and drafting room, this work being carried on 
parallel with the class-room work. Each year a party of engin- 
eering students goes into camp one week for practice in survey- 
ing and locating railway lines. 
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3a and 3b. Descriptive Geometry (2)—Recitation and prac- 
tice, first and second terms. Text-book: Church’s Descriptive 
Geometry. Th. 1, M. 5-7. PRroFESSOR KNOCH. 
Mr. Hunt ty. 
4b. ARCHITECTURAL DrAwiING (2)—Elementary course in 
architecture; drawing plans and elevations of simple structures; 
analysis of plans. T. W. 5-7. Mr. Huntry. 


5a. HicHways (2)—The location, construction, and main- 
tenance of common, Macadam and Telford roads; brick, stone, 
wood, asphalt and bituminous pavements for city streets. Text- 
book: Baker's Roads and Pavements.. Engineering Hall. T. 
Th. 2; Mr. Huntry. 


6. Surveyinc (with 7) (3)—First and part of second semes- 
ter. Care, use, and adjustment of instruments; use of chain, tape, 
¢ mpass, transit, solar attachment, level, sextant, plane-table; 
land surveying, contouring, laws and instructions relating to the 
surveys of the public domain. T. F. 2. 

ASSOCIATE PRoFESSOR KNOTT. 
Mr. Huntty. 


7. Frecp Practice (1)—Exercises in land, topographical, and 
city surveying. One afternoon per week throughout the year. 
Th. 5-8. Mr. Huntry. 


8b. Surveyinc (3)—Care, use, and adjustments of instru- 
ments; platting field notes. Running grade lines and simple 
curves for electric railways. Recitation one hour and field prac- 
tice two hours per week. Elective for E. E. students. Pre- 
requisite: Plane Trigonometry. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KNOTT. 
Mr. Huntry. 


gb. SurveyinGc (1)—Leveling, land surveying, and land drain- 
age. Required of students in the B. S. A. course. Engineering 
Hall. T. F. 3, W. 5-8. Mr. Huntry. 


10. RAILROAD ENGINEERING (2)—Preliminary surveys and lo- 
cation; transition curves, yeards and turnouts; estimate of earth- 
work and materials used in construction; the economics of rail- 
road location and management. Text-books: Searles’ Field En- 
gineering and Crandall’s Transition Curve and Earthwork Com- 
putations, first semester; second semester, Raymond’s Railroad 
Engineering, Part II. T. Th. 3. Proressor KNocn. 
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11. Frevp Practice (2)——Location of curves, turnouts, and 
Y’s; measurements of embankments and cuts, and computation 
of volumes. One afternoon per week throughout the year. 
F. 5-8. ProFessor KNocH. 


12. Rarttroap SurveEy.—One week, twelve hours per day. Ac- 
tual field practice in reconnoissance, preliminary survey, location, 
and topographical survey. 


13. DrawincG (2)—Lectures and practice. Shades, shadows, 
and perspective. Topographical and railroad maps from actual 
surveys; masonry dams, structural details, and working draw- 
ings for designs. M. Tu. 5-7. 

ASSOCIATE PRoressor KNorTrT. 

14. StructurRAL MECHANICS (5)—A course especially de- 
signed for students in civil engineering. The theory of stresses 
and strains, with practical applications to the design of struc- 
tures. Text-book: Church’s Mechanics of Engineering. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KNOTT. 


15a. MAsonry CoNSTRUCTION (2)—Use of lime and hydraulic 
cement mortars; stone and brick masonry; concrete; founda- 
tions on land and under water; coffer-dams, cribs and caissons. 
Text-book: Baker’s Masonry Construction.. M. W. 3. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KNOTT. 


16. Roors AND Bripces (4 and 3)—Theory of computation of 
stresses by both analytical and graphical methods; full computa- 
tions, designs, and bills of materials for roof truss and railroad 
bridge. Text-books: Merriman and Jacoby’s Roofs and Bridges, 
Parts I, II, and III. M. Tu. W. F. 1. Proressor KNocH. 


17. TECHNICAL DrawinGc (2)—Lectures and practice four 
hours per week throughout the year. Right and oblique arches; 
drawings for computations of course 16. T. W. 5-7. 

ProFESSOR KNOCH. 


18a. SANITARY ENGINEERING (2)—Calculation and special de- 
tails of construction of sewers; separate and combined systems 
of sewers; purification of sewage; municipal and domestic sani- 
tation. Text-book: Folwell’s The Designing, Construction, and 
Maintenance of Sewerage Systems. PROFESSOR KNOCH. 

18b. WATERWORKS ENGINEERING (3)—A study of systems of 
water supply; collection, purification and distribution of water; 
location of waterworks, with details of construction and cost es- 
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timate; turbines and pumping engines. Text-book: Folwell’s 
The Designing, Construction, and Maintenance of Water-Supply 
Systems. Proressor KNOCH. 
19a. ENGINEERING LABorAToRY (2)—Tests of strength and 
other properties of materials of construction, tensile and crush- 
ing tests of brick, stone, and cement; flow of water through 
pipes, elbows, valves, and measurement of water by means of 
weirs and meters. F. 5-8. Mr. Hunt y. 
20a. REINFORCED CoNcRETE (2)—Recitations, lectures, and 
practical problems on the theory and design of various struc- 
tures in reinforced concrete. Th. 5-8. 
ASSOCIATE ProFressor Knorr. 
2ob. Fretp Practice (2)—Topographical survey, triangula- 
tion, precise leveling, and practical astronomy. Th. 5-8. 
AssocIATE Proressor Knott. 
21. CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS (3)—Elective for seniors 
in Engineering. Lectures and recitations. Text-books: John- 
son’s Contracts and Specifications; Wait’s Architectural and En- 
gineering Jurisprudence. ProFessor KNocu. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Proressor GLapson, ASSOCIATE PRroFESsoR OLNEY, ADJUNCT 
PROFESSOR STELZNER. 


The course in engineering leading to the B. E. E. degree is 
outlined on p. 91. 


In the courses in electrical engineering general and technical 
subjects are combined in such proportions as to furnish a good 
foundation for the profession of electrical engineering. Sufh- 
cient theory is taught in the class-room and illustrated by lab- 
oratory experiments to give the student a knowledge of the un- 
derlying principles. Shop experience with manufacturing com- 
panies, to give the student specific practical training, is desirable. 
Such training should be gotten during vacations and after gradu- 
ation. 

1. ELectricAL ENGINEERING (3)—Recitations and demonstra- 
tions. A general elementary course in electrical machinery, dyna- 
mos, motors, transformers, electric signals, mine haulage, and 
illumination, This course may be elected for one-half year. Re- 
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quired of mining and mechanical engineering students. Elective 
in other courses. Prerequisite: Physics 1. M. W. F. 3. 
ApyJUNCT PROFESSOR STELZNER. 


2a. Drawinc (2)—Recitations and practice four hours a 
week. Accurate mechanical drawings from electrical machinery ; 
architectural drawings and wiring plans, perspective-line shad- 
ing; orthographic projections. Th. F. 5, 6, and 7. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OLNEY. 

3. ELectTRICAL ENGINEERING DeEsIGN (2)—Recitations and 
practice four hours a week. Working drawings of electrical 
machinery; design of direct current machinery; specifications 
and estimates. M. 5-7, W. 5. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OLNEY. 

4. ELectRiCAL ENGINEERING DesIGN (2)—Recitations and 
drawing, four hours a week. Design of alternating current 
machinery; motors, transformers and generators. Prerequisite: 
E. E. 3. Tu. 5-7, W. 6. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OLNEY. 

4b. PHoToMETRY oF ELECTRIC LAMps (2)—Lectures, recita- 
tions and laboratory work. Prerequisite: Physics 1 and 2, E. E. 
7b andes, eM. Lu, (5, .0, +7. PROFESSOR GLADSON. 

5. ExecrricAL Laporatory (2)—One afternoon a week 
throughout the year. An extended course in magnetic and elec- 
trical measurements; current strength, electro-motive force and 
resistance; use and calibration of instruments; explorations of 
magnetic fields; testing of direct current dynamos and motors. 
Tu. F. 5-8. ApjuNCT Proressor STELZNER. 


6. ExvecrricaAL Laxsoratory (2)—One afternoon a_ week 
throughout the year. A full experimental course in operating 
and testing direct and alternating current machines; transmis- 
sion, storage and transformation of electric energy. Special 
exercises suited to the preparation and object of the student. 
M. Th. 5-8. ApyuNct Proressor STELZNER. 

7. DyNAMo-ELectric MACHINERY (3)—Recitations confined 
chiefly to direct current apparatus, including types of motors, 
generators, and transformers; designs, calculations, construction, 
testing and operating. Text-book: Sheldon and Hausmann’s Dy- 
namo-Electric Machinery. M. W. F. 2. Prerequisite: Physics 
I and 2. PROFESSOR GLADSON,. 

8a. THEORY oF ALTERNATING CURRENTS (3)—Text-book: Shel- 
don and Hausmann’s Alternating Current Machines. M. W. F. 1. 

PROFESSOR GLADSON. 
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ob. PotypHASE ELectric Currents (3)—Recitations and lec- 
tures three hours a week. Text-book: Sheldon and Hausmann’s 
Alternating Current Machines. Reference books: Alternating 
Current Motors, McAlester; Alternating Current Phenomena, 
Steinmetz; Vectors and Vector Diagrams, W. Cramp and C. F. 
Smith; technical journals. M. W. F. 1. Proressor GLADSON. 


1ob. Execrric Raitways (2)—Recitations and lectures twice 
a week. Reference books: Electric Railway Engineering, Par- 
shall and Hobart; International Correspondence School Pam- 
phlets. Tu. Th. 2. Apyunct Proressor STELZNER. 


11. TELEPHONY, TELEGRAPHY, RaAtmwaAy SIGNALS, FIRE 
ALARMS AND RELATED ApparATus (2)—Recitations. Text-books: 
McKeen and Miller’s Telephony, Maver’s American Telegraphy. 
Tu. Th. 4. Prerequisite: Physics 1. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OLNEY. 


12a. TELEPHONE Lazporatory (1)—Work with the telephone, 
telegraph, wireless telegraphy and telephony, railway signals and 
allied apparatus. F. 3-4. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OLNEY. 


13a. Power Stations (2)—Lectures and recitations. Selec- 
tion of machinery for power stations; steam, hydraulic, gas and 
electric, station construction, operation and management. Tu. 
hy 3: Proressor GLADSON. 

14b. Exvrctric TRANSMISSION AND DistripuTIoN (2)—Recita- 
tions and lectures. A study of the different methods of elec- 
trical power distribution for light, railway or stationary power; 
long distance transmission. M. Tu. 3. Proressor GLADSON. 


15b. ALTERNATING CURRENT Motors (2)—Lectures and reci- 
tations. This course must be preceded by courses E. E. 7 and 
E. E. 8a. Proressor GLADSON. 

16b. Hypro-ELectric DevELOPMENTS (2)—Lectures and reci- 
tations. A study of the methods of investigating power possi- 
bilities of flowing water, collecting data, selecting power sites, 
power house, transmission lines and machinery. Prerequisite: 
E. E. 7 and E. E. 8a. Proressor GLADSON. 

17. ELectricAL ENGINEERING SEMINAR.—Students who attend 
and take part in 75 per cent of the meetings of the University 
Branch of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers during 
their Junior and Senior years, and prepare and present an accept- 
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able original paper on some engineering subject will be given one 
hour’s credit. 

18. History oF ENGINEERING—The early development of en- 
gineering, as traced from history and from the remains of an- 
cient works; development of engineering in later periods and 
its growth into a separate profession; the effect on civilization, 
general history and economic problems of the several inventions 
and other improvements which have marked the development of 
engineering; study of lives of some famous engineers; also the 
development of the general technical principles of engineering. 

Apjunct Proressor STELZNER. 


19. ELEMENTARY ELECTRICAL LABORATORY (2)—One afternoon 
a week. This course is intended to illustrate the application of 
electrical machinery for power purposes and includes simple test- 
ing, operating and care of direct and alternating current machin- 
ery. Required of M. E. students. 

Apyuncr Proressor STELZNER. 

20. ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING (2)—Recitations and _ lec- 
tures on the different methods of artificial illumination, sources, 
intensity and distribution of light; physiological problems in- 
volved. ASSOCIATE PRoFESSOR OLNEY. 

INspEcTION Trip—Once each year visits of inspection are 
made by the Senior class to power houses and large electrical in- 
stallations; or a week is spent in actual practice work in deter- 
mining the hydro-electric possibilities of some stream. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Proressor Witson, AssociATe Proressor CARNAHAN, Mr. DEAN 
? 
Mr. DuckwortH, Mr. CrIpPiN. 


The course in engineering leading to the B. M. E. degree is 
outlined on p. 92. 


The courses in mechanical engineering give instruction in 
mechanics, machine design, the theory of steam and gas engines, 
hydraulic machinery, railroad engineering, etc., and provide suit- 
able preparation for the management of processes or plants 
where machinery is used extensively. In practical application of 
theory, much time is devoted to shop work, drawing, and lab- 
oratory practice. 
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The courses in this department that can be profitably pur- 
sued without advanced mathematics are the shop and manual 
training courses from I to 9 inclusive, the drawing and lettering 
courses from Io to 13 inclusive, courses in the elementary theory 
of steam and gas engines, and their operation, M. E. 16, 20, 21, 
heating and ventilation, M. E. 30, and the course in efficiency, 
M. E. 33b. 


Ia. SHop Work, CARPENTRY —A course in carpentry and 
joinery laid out to meet the requirements of students in agricul- 
ture. M. 5, 6, 7. Mr. DuckwortH. 

2. Founpinc—Green sand moulding; melting and pouring 
brass and iron; core making. This work is made as practical as 
possible. M. Tu. Th. F. 1-7; W. S. 1-4. Mr. DuckwortH. 

3. Patrern-MAkInG—Practice in making patterns. Care and 
use of wood working machinery. M. Tu. Th. F. 1-7. 

Mr. DucKkwortTH. 

4. Forcinc—Management of fires; drawing and welding; 
riveting and tempering; case hardening and annealing. M. Tu. 
Th. F. 1-7; W. S. 1-4. Mr. DuckwortH. 


5. Macuine SHop Practice —Exercises in chipping and fil- 
ing; practical work in turning; planing, drilling; grinding; use 
of milling machine; erection of machinery. M. Tu. Th. F. 1-7; 
W. S. 1-4. Mr. DEAN. 

6. MANUAL TRAINING (1-2)—A beginner’s course in manual 
training, suitable for teachers intending to teach manual training 
in the primary grades, and to familiarize themselves with the use 
of tools. This course is made up of work in paper cutting, fold- 
ing and pasting, book binding, and sloyd. M. Tu. Sat. 1, 2, 3. 

Mr. DuckwortH. 

7. MANUAL TRAINING (1-2)—A continuation of M. E. 6 with 
exercises in wood carving, turning, and elementary cabinet mak- 
ing. M. Tu. Sat.. 3, 2, 3. Mr. DucKwortH, 

8. MANuaAL TRAINING (1-2)—A course arranged for advanced 
teachers in wood work. Thin wood construction, thick wood 
construction, joining and cabinet work, wood finishing. M. Tu. 
Satta se Mr. DuckwortH. 

9. ApvANCED Work in any of the above courses. 

Mr. DuckwortH, 
Mr. DEAN. 
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1o. DrawinG (2)—Lettering, free hand drawing; copying 
machine drawings; working drawings from machine parts; trac- 
ing; blue printing. M. Tu. Th. F. 5-7. 

11. LetrertnG (1-2)—Titles for maps and drawings, pen and 
colored topography. M. W. F. 1-3. Required of C. E. Fresh- 
men; elective for other engineering and art students. 


12a. MECHANICAL DrRAwINnG (2)—Perspective and isometric 
drawings; intersections; developments; detail drawing; blue 
printing. M. Tu. W. Th. F. 5-7. 

13. ARCHITECTURAL DrawinG (2)—Conventional methods of 
representing different materials of construction; standard details 
of buildings; plans; elevations; sections; working drawings; 
tracing. M. T. Th. F. 5-7. 

14. MACHINE Desicn (4)—Kinematics of machinery; de- 
sign of gear teeth; link motions, cams, etc. Two hours’ recita- 
tion and six hours’ drawing per week. Tu. W. 3; Tu. F. 5-7. 

ASSOCIATE ProFessor CARNAHAN. 
15b. MAcHINE Desicn (4)—A study of empirical methods of 
design, and the application of the principles of mechanics to the 
design of machine elements. Recitation Th. F. 3; drawing Tu. 
F. 5-7. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CARNAHAN. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CARNAHAN. 


16. OPERATION OF Power PLANT EguipMENT (2)—The ac- 
tual operation of steam, gas and oil engines, boilers, pumps, con- 
densers, and the repairing of same. Six hours’ work per week 
are required in this course for two hours’ credit. Elective for 
M. E. short course students. M. Tu. 5-7; Sat. 1-3. 

Mr. CRIPPIN. 


17. EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERING (2)—Calibration of engin- 
eering instruments; indicators, steam gauges, planimeters, noz- 
zles, meters, weirs, etc., valve setting, steam engines, gas engines 
and boiler tests. Text-book: Carpenter’s Experimental Engi- 
neering. Four hours’ laboratory work per week. M. or Th. 5-7. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CARNAHAN. 

18. EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERING (2)—Use of Mahler bomb 
calorimeter in determining heat value of coal and oil; flue gas 
analysis; comparative tests of different types of steam engines, 
boilers, pumps, gas engines, oil engines, turbines; special investi- 
gations. F. 5-8. 
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19. EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERING (2)—An advanced course in 
laboratory investigation for students desiring to take up a defi- 
nite line of experiments related to some line of study in this de- 
partment. The experiments and tests will be arranged to suit the 
needs of small sections, Proressor WILSON. 


20. STEAM ENGINES AND Borters (3)—Elementary theory of 
steam and gas engines, boilers; care and management of same; 
valve gears. For M. E. short course and B. S. A. students. 
M. W. F. 4. 

21. SHop MecHanics—An elementary course in mechanics 
and hydraulics. Tu. Th. 4. Required of short course M. E. 
students. 

22a. THEORETICAL MECHANICS (4)—Statics and Dynamics. 
Mathematical discussions of force, inertia, energy, etc. Text- 
book: Wright’s Mechanics. M. Tu. W. Th. 2. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 4a, 4b, and 7. 

ASSOCIATE PrRoFESSOR CARNAHAN. 
23b. MECHANICS OF MATERIALS (4)—The materials of con- 
struction, timber, stone, iron, steel, cement, brick, etc., are studied. 
The formule for the figuring of strength of beams, columns, 
shafting, etc., are developed. Numerous applications of the for- 
mula to practical problems are made. Text-book: Merriman’s 
Mechanics of Materials. M. Tu. W. Th. 2. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 4a, 4b and 7. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CARNAHAN. 
24a. STEAM ENGINES AND Boiters (3)—Elementary thermo- 
dynamics; theoretical heat engines; valve gears; comparison of 
types of steam engines, boilers, and feed water pumps; use of 
feed water heater, condensers, etc. M. W. F. 4. 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 
2sb. Gas ENGINES AND Propucers (3)—Development and 
theory of different types of gas and oil engines; suction and 
pressure producers; cost of gas and steam power compared. 
Text-book: Carpenter and Deaderich’s Internal Combustion 
Engines. M. W. F. 4. Proressor WILSON. 

26. MacuINne Desicn (4)—Theory of steam and gas engines; 
problems in steam and gas engines and boiler design. Two reci- 
tations, six periods of drawing. Prerequisite: M. E. 14. Tu. 1, 
hk. 2, M. Th. 5-7. PROFESSOR WILSON. 

27b. HyprAutics (2)—Hydraulics and Hydrostatics. Text- 
book: Merriman’s Treatise on Hydraulics. Tu. Th. 4. 

ASSOCIATE PrRoFESSOR CARNAHAN, 
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28a. HyprauLtic MACHINERY (2)—A study of the design, 
construction, and operation of turbines and pumping machinery. 
Text-book: Merriman’s Treatise on Hydraulics. Tu. Th. 4. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CARNAHAN. 


29. MetuHops or IcE-MAxkING, Cotp StoraceE (2)—Theory of 
the absorption and compression systems of ice-making; ice-mak- 
ing machinery; cost of making; buildings; insulation of storage 
rooms. PROFESSOR WILSON. 


30, HEATING AND VENTILATION (3)—The theory of heating 
and ventilation is studied, including the flow of air and pro- 
ducts of combustion in pipes and chimneys. The sources of the 
impurities in the air are thoroughly gone into. The require- 
ments of good ventilation are considered, and the movement of 
air for ventilating purposes by fans and other means is compared. 

The different systems of heating by furnaces, steam and hot 
water are studied from the text, working drawings being made 
by the students of each system of heating, and the merits of each 
are fully treated; contracts, specifications, bills of material and 
cost of the different plants are prepared. Two recitations and 
three hours’ drawing per week. Tu. Th. 3, 5, 6, 7. 

ProFEssor WILSON. 

31. STEAM ENGINEERING (3)—Mechanical engineering of 
power plants; selections of machinery for equipment of power 
stations; plans and specifications. Two recitations and three 
hours’ drawing per week, either one or two semesters. W. F. 1, 
M. or Tu. 5, 6, 7. Prerequisite: M. E. 24a. 

ProFESSOR WILSON. 
32b. RAILROAD ENGINEERING (2)—Design and construction of 
locomotives; repairs for rolling stock; discussion of the prob- 
lems relating to the mechanical engineering of railroads. Pre- 

requisite: M. E. 22a and 23b. ProFEssor WILSON. 
33b. CoMMERCIAL ENGINEERING (3)—The factors controlling 
costs, efficiency systems, depreciation of machinery and equip- 
ment, inventories and valuations, cost keeping, time systems. 

Tu. Th. 4, W. 6. ProFEssor WILSON. 

34. ENGINEERING Socrety.—The student branch of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers holds regular meetings. 
One credit will be given juniors and seniors for regular attend- 
ance and the presentation of at least two papers per year, on 
some engineering subject. 
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One-half credit will be allowed freshmen and sophomores 
for regular attendance, and the reading of assigned papers. 


MINING ENGINEERING 


Proressor DRAKE. 


The four year course in engineering leading to the degree of 
B. Mi. E. is outlined on p. 93. The course is so planned as to 
give instruction in the underlying principles of geology and 
mining engineering. The practical work of mining, metallurgy, 
and ore dressing can be learned so much more rapidly and ef- 
fectively by actual work that no laboratory instruction in these 
lines is offered at the University. Students are expected to spend 
parts of at least two summer vacations at ordinary day’s work 
in some mine, mill, or smelter, where they will be expected to 
ask questions of the workmen and keep notes of their observa- 
tions, and compute the costs of some detailed operations. 


While the course is not especially exacting, it is severe and 
should be undertaken only by students well prepared mentally 
and in good health. To accomplish all the work well, the aver- 
age student will have to devote seven or eight hours per day, six 
days per week, to his college work during the academic year. 


MINING 


tb. Detatts or Mrntnc Operations (3)—Lectures and reci- 
tations three hours per week during the second term on excava- 
tion of earth, drilling and blasting; driving shafts, adits and 
drifts; stoping, timbering, hoisting, transportation, drainage and 
ventilation. Proressor DRAKE. 

2a. Ore Dresstnc (3)—General principles and theory of ore 
dressing, cleansing, crushing, sizing and classifying, jigging, table 
concentrating, stamp milling of gold and silver ores, and descrip- 
tion of typical ore dressing works. Text-book: Richards’ Ore 
Dressing. Proressor DRAKE. 


METALLURGY 
1b. GENERAL METALLURGY (2)—Elementary study of fuels 
and furnaces and the metallurgy of iron and steel, copper, lead, 
silver, and gold. Lectures and recitations. 
ProFessor DRAKE. 
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2b. AssayinG (1)—Fire assaying of various classes of ores 

and furnace products of gold, silver, and lead. Laboratory work 

four hours per week on Saturdays with occasional lectures and 
recitations. Text-book: Fulton’s Manual of Fire Assaying. 
Proressor Drake. 

The courses in Mining and Metallurgy will be extended 

when there is an increased demand for such courses and when 

additional teaching force is added to the department. 


ENGLISH, MODERN LANGUAGES, MATHEMATICS, 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, ECONOMICS. 
For descriptions of the courses in English, Modern Lan- 


guages, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Economics, 
see the announcements of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


FACULTY 


Joun HucuH Reynotps, M. A., Acting President of the Univer- 
sity. 

*CHARLES Freperick ApAMs, M. A., M. D., Dean of the College 
of Agriculture 

Rozsert Rosson Dinwippie, M. D., Professor of Pathology and 
Bacteriology 

Ernest WALKER, B. S. A., Professor of Horticulture 

CHARLES GEIGER CARROLL, Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry 

Martin NE son, M. S., Professor of Agronomy 

Epcar Fintey SHANNON, Ph. D., Professor of English 

Birton Nett Witson, M. E., Professor of Mechanical Engin- 
eering 

JoserH Lee Hewitt, B. S. A. Professor of Plant Pathology 

Joun Freperick Stanrorp, D. V. S., Professor of Veterinary 
Science 

RayMonpD CHARLES THompson, B. S., Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry 

*Georce AuGusT BLANK, B. S. A., Acting Professor of Animai 
Husbandry 

GeorcE Grover Becker, B. S., Instructor in Entomology, Acting 
Professor of Entomology 

Joun Metvin Witson, B. S., Professor of Extension 

Rotanp M. Gow, D. V. S., Assistant Professor of Veterinary 
Science 

Cuartes Viapvis Ruzex, B. S. A., Assistant Professor of 
Agronomy 

Wiuuiam Casper Lasseter, B. S. A., Assistant Professor of 
Agronomy 

Wittarp CHANDLER THompson, B. S. A., Instructor in Animal 
Husbandry 

JoHN MA.tory Borvers, B. S. A., Instructor in Agronomy 

Harttey Eucene Truax, B. S. A., Instructor in Plant Pathology 

Justin RanbotpH Tucker, B. S. A., Instructor in Agricultural 
Chemistry 

Cart Gay Davis, B. A., Assistant in Animal Pathology 

WiuiaM L. NettLesuip, Assistant in Dairying 


* Resigned. 
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The purpose of the College of Agriculture is to train for ef- 
ficiency in agriculture. The courses offered have several dis- 
tinct purposes; namely, to train for the profession of farming, 
for the teaching of agriculture, and to give direction to special- 
ization in some particular branch or branches of agriculture, thus 
preparing for work in Experiment Stations, and in the service 
of the United States Government. 


ADMISSION 

The admission requirements for the college are given in the 
general statement of the entrance requirements of the University, 
Pp. 19, 20. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

The collegiate course of four years leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. Sixty-seven hours, includ- 
ing military training, are required for graduation. The work of 
the first two years is prescribed. This is also true in parts of 
the work of the junior and senior years. 

Not later than the begininng of the junior year the student is 
required to choose his major study, which largely determines the 
remainder of his work. The outline of the curriculum, page 114, 
indicates the range of choice permitted. 

The student must present a minimum of ten hours credit in 
the major subject and six hours in a minor subject, which must 
be allied to his major. Except in case of students preparing for 
the teaching profession the major and minor must be chosen in 
departments of the College of Agriculture. 

Students preparing for professional and graduate work must 
present six hours credit in one modern language. 

A thesis is required of all candidates for a degree. 


UNCLASSIFIED WORK 


Permission to elect special practical work by students who 
can attend college for one or two years only, will be granted, at 
the discretion of the Dean, to students who can supply satisfac- 
tory evidence that they have had two or more years of practical 
farm experience. This privilege will not be granted a second time 
time to a student who has not passed satisfactorily all of the work 
for which he has enrolled in the University. 

Correspondence courses offered by the college are described 
in detail under the head of Extension, page 128. 


CoursE or Srupy 
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REQUIRED OF ALL CANDIDATES FOR THE B. S, A. DEGREE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


English 1, Rhetoric and Com- 
position 


Chemistry 1, Inorganic Chemis- 


Plant Pathology lla, Plant 
Histology and Physiology.... 
Agronomy la, Agronomy...... 3 
Animal Husbandry la, Types 
and Breeds of Farm Animals 3 
M. E. 11, Drawing. ...:2000.-5- 2 
Military Sclence.........sesees 1 


Second Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


English 1, Rhetoric and Com- 
position 


Chemistry 1, 


Inorganic Chem- 
IBENV) culgcccde'scclelule ots Viectlavalt eee 
Plant Pathology 11b, Plant 
Physiology and Ecology 
Agronomy 1b, Agronomy...... 
Horticulture 1b, Propagation of 
Plants and (Principles of 
Plant Culture 
Chemistry 5, Qualitative Analy- 
sis 
Military Science............+. >) ok 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


Chemistry 6, Qualitative Analy- 
sis 
Agronomy 2a, Soil Physics.... 5 
Mathematics Sa, Algebra and 
Plane Trigonometry 
Bacteriology 1, Bacterlology... 3 
M. E. 14, Shop Work, Carpen- 
try 


JUNIOR 
First Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 

Agricultural Chemistry la, Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry 
English 13, 
tion 


Second Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


Chemistry 3, Elementary Or- 
ganic Chemistry 
Animal Husbandry 5b, Dairy- 
ing 
Physics 5b, Elementary 
Physics 
Bacteriology 1, Bacteriology... 3 
C. B. $b; Surveying. .-..-.5.... 1 
Military Science............... 1 


YEAR 


Second Semester 

Hours 
Per Week 

Entomology 1b, General Ento- 
MOOG) 2 w.0:0 aivic.e siieniacie ee sone § 

English 13, English Composi- 
tion 
Military Science 


YEAR 


Second Semester 
Hours 
Per Week 


Economics 
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One of the following groups is to be selected at the beginning 
of the junior year: 


Required of Students Majoring in Agronomy 
Credit Hours 


Plant Pathology 3a, Plant Diseases................+..++ 2 
Animal Husbandry 1b, Feeds and Feeding. 13 
AZTONOMY, 42.0.4, OVArm \GrOPBs <\0's ss so otrs:e'e o/s 4 ols salece'e es 5 
To be selected under the direction of the major pro- 
LOBEON. Wetec nieie'e o\0 0 ba.ulole(a.d = Siv[clnjeln,0 6s Sielelals\e%e © os siviclelsis 10 
MLOOCLY OM Ute rtie ie «nid © vininie'e. sc lo lole:Sle sicis'e.e > tlvia sisia'e a0.0 sie a le/i'ain 3 


Required of Students Majoring in Animal Husbandry 


Hours per week 


Credit Hours 
MWGtOMinary. SCIOMNCG LGUs tin is ste ia0:c'a,6'sie.s,u nisin do's 0'as 5 0.0/5 bale 3 


Agronomy 5b, 51, Soil Fertility............ 2h 
Animal Husbandry 1b, Feeds and Feeding... ary 2k} 
Animal Husbandry 3b, Live Stock Breeding........... 13 
To be selected under the direction of the major pro- 
LOBBON 5 6ie cosa 5 a n)0sie.w ss 010 w cin 0/0. 6:0 wie isjej0'vin vie we vSisleivie.s 10 
ILOCEEV OR vareittateiniei<’s 00.8 oiefeie!cicib wce'n(e o:e's wu bin sin'sinic pe bein:enies 3 


Required of Students Majoring in Horticulture 
Credit Hours 


Plant Pathology 3a, Plant Diseases. ........-...--6s0+5 2 

Agronomy 5b, 51, Soll Fertility ois «s 2h 

Horticulture 6a, 6b, Special Studies...................- 2 

Tio be selected under the direction of the major pro- 
fessor .. Syisiv ee vs 


Electives 


Required of Students Preparing to Teach Agriculture 
Credit Hours 


DRIOMGREIONS cote erecele conic nin sw was orerelathle w oid a:a.6-ahuln e's wreieiei ars 94 
Agricultural Education 2b.............+5 AO San. 14 | 
Geology Or Biology. .. ccc cece csc csceccens Grae s 
Animal Husbandry 1b, Feeds and Feeding eee) le 
Horticulture 3b, Olericulture................+5. Geiey 2! 
Animal Husbandry 2a, Stock Judging. -........eeeeees 1 
Plant Pathology 3a, Plant Diseases or Agronomy 4a, 
Farm Crops ...-....- 

Elective in Horticulture a\eratate te iu, dis, d/o: s.aldjole ve a se/eie 
BIOCUVG con ccc cece ce cee vvececsccesscecsrnssecesseen 


Required of Students Looking to Professional and 
Graduate Work 


Credit Hours 
MOdern: SLANGUARGs 45 cies cbc 0 sap ciccies esc ctic vuwvicess vibine 6 
Major subject 
MIMOL 2.02 eee eee cern nt tneee 
Agricultural Chemistry 2.........ccseererescecces 
Thesis (in the major subject). . 
BlOCHve 2c ccccescconcceceveses 
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LABORATORIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Agricultural Chemistry Laboratory. The laboratory of agri- 
cultural chemistry is located in three rooms in the old experi- 
ment station building. It is equipped with water, gas, tables, 
hoods, and all apparatus necessary for analytical work relative 
to various agricultural problems. 

Cotton Laboratory. The cotton laboratory is located in 
the Agricultural Building. It is equipped for technical study of 
cotton and cotton fiber in addition to the more practical study. 
A new improved gin, a common gin, a fiber-strength testing ma- 
chine, a lantern for the study of length and character of fiber, a 
microscope, and hundreds of samples of cotton, representing all 
types and grades are available for instruction and research. 


Entomological Laboratory. The entomological laboratory is 
located on the first floor of Agricultural Hall, occupying two 
rooms. It is well supplied with apparatus such as microscopes, 
microtomes, paraffine baths, dissecting instruments, collecting 
nets, insect cabinets, and work-tables. The collection of insects 
is growing rapidly and serves as a valuable aid to the student of 
entomology. 

Field Crops Laboratory. The laboratory of field crops is 
located on the second floor of the Agricultural Building. A 
complete set of material is used in the study of types, strains 
and quality, and the scoring and judging of staple and miscel- 
laneous crops. 

Horticultural Laboratory. For such work as must be carried 
on indoors there is available for study and practice a fairly com- 
plete equipment of spraying machinery, garden tools, implements 
and conveniences. There are rooms equipped for practical in- 
struction in grafting, seed sowing, seed testing, and transplant- 
ing. The greenhouse offers facilities for some phases of class 
work, plant study and practice. 

Plant Pathology Laboratory. The laboratory of plant path- 
ology is located in the Experiment Station Building. It is 
equipped with high power microscopes and such apparatus as is 
needed for the study of plant tissues and plant diseases. 

Soils Laboratory. The soils laboratory is located on the first 
floor of the Agricultural Building. It is equipped with apparatus 
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for special study of soils with the view of giving the student an 
insight into the formation, composition, and character of soils 
with reference to their bearing upon soil fertility, adaptability, and 
all methods of soil treatment affecting the productivity and con- 
servation of soils. 

Dairy Laboratories. The Dairy Building is equipped with 
modern dairy machinery and with laboratory apparatus. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES OFFERED IN 
THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Courses designated by a number followed by the letter a are 
given during the first semester. 


Courses designated by a number followed by the letter 6 are 
given during the second semester. 


Courses designated by a number alone are continued through 
both semesters. Credit for one semester's work in such courses 
will not be given. 


The number in parentheses after the name of a course indi- 
cates the number of hours of credit given for completion of the 
course. 

It is provided that any course not prescribed for graduation 
may be withdrawn unless four or more students enroll for it. 


PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 
Proressor Dinwippie, Mr. Davis. 


1. Bactertotocy (3)—Lectures and laboratory work. An 
elementary course in general bacteriology, designed as a general 
course for those who intend to study more in detail the applica- 
tion of bacteriology to the various branches of agriculture—soils, 
dairying, plant and animal diseases. The lectures are descriptive 
of the morphology and functional activity of bacterial organisms 
as saprophytes and as producers of disease. 


In the laboratory practical exercises are given in the tech- 
nique of bacteriologic study and investigation. Required of 
sophomores. 

2b. Rurat Hyciene (2)—A course of lectures on modern 
principles of sanitation in reference to the farm, home and rural 
communities. It includes the location and care of wells, barns, 
dwellings and outhouses, and the modern methods for the sani- 
tary disposal of waste, all with reference especially to the well 
known insanitary conditions prevailing in rural communities in 
the South. 
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HORTICULTURE 
PROFESSOR WALKER. 


Horticulture concerns itself with the principles of plant 
growth and culture as applied to the skillful and economic pro- 
duction and improvement of fruits, vegetables and ornamental 
plants. Horticulture includes also the fundamental principle of 
landscape gardening and forestry. 


In the curriculum of the College of Agriculture, Horticulture 
1b is required of all students. Students specializing in agricul- 
tural education are required to take three additional hours in 
horticulture. The requirements for a major in horticulture are 
given in the outline of the curriculum. It is advisable for the 
student to select and emphasize some particular branch of hor- 
ticulture. 

Ib. PROPAGATION OF PLANTS AND PRINCIPLES OF PLANT CUL- 
TURE (3)—This course is of a wide practical value, dealing with 
the methods used in greenhouse and nursery in the multiplica- 
tion of plants, seedage, cuttings, grafting, budding, etc.; care of 
young greenhouse and nursery stock. Required of freshmen. 

2. Fruit Growinc (3)—Commercial orchards; apple, peach, 
and other tree fruits suited to this state; the home orchard; viti- 
culture; varieties, pruning, fertilization of orchards and vine- 
yards, cultivation, marketing. Lectures and laboratory work. 

3a. Fruit Growinc (2)—Small fruits—strawberries, black- 
berries, raspberries, etc., soils, varieties, fertilization, cultivation, 
marketing. 

3b. OLeRICULTURE (2)—The principles of vegetable growing; 
the home vegetable garden; market gardening; management of 
cold frames and hot beds, transplanting, manures, fertilizers, 
forcing. 

4a. FLoricuLturE (2)—Greenhouse construction and manage- 
ment; heating, ventilation, watering; the principal commercial 
greenhouse plants; packing and shipping. 

4b. Forcinc-Houses AND Forcinc-House MetHops (2)—Cut 
flowers; the forcing of fruits and vegetables. 

5a. Forestry (2)—The course forms the basis of a general 
knowledge of the subject or serves as an introduction to more 
extended study. 
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5b. LANpscApeE GARDENING (2)—A study of the principles of 
the subject with special reference to the selection and arrange- 
ment of trees and plants for the ornamentation of home and 
school grounds, parks and cemeteries. 

6a. SpeciAL WorK ANpD Practice (2)—Handicraft and tech- 
nical study for advanced students. The work will be arranged to 
suit the needs of the student. 

6b. Spectra, Stupies AND Reports (2)—To be taken in con- 
nection with and as supplementary to the preceding course. 

7. TuHeEsis (2)—Experimental work. Required of seniors 
majoring in horticulture. Hours by arrangement. 

8a. Pomotocy, SysTEMATIC AND COMMERCIAL (2)—Descrip- 
tion of fruits, classes, harvesting, packing, storing, marketing, 
exhibiting, scoring. Not given in 1913-14. 

8b. PLant BreepING (2)—This course is concerned with 
the principles and methods involved in the origin or develop- 
ment of improved varieties. Not given in 1913-14. 

9. Fruit Propucts (2)—Canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables; evaporating; vinegar making. Not given in 1913-14. 


AGRONOMY 


Proressor NELSON, ASSISTANT Proressor Ruzex, AssISTANT 
Proressor LaAssetTerR, Mr. Borpers. 


Agronomy is the science of the field, the soil and its crops. 
The study of the soil is conducted from the standpoint of the 
fundamental principles of management of the soil for crop pro- 
duction and to afford opportunity for special study in particular 
fields of the subject. The study presupposes a fair understand- 
ing of the general principles of physics, chemistry, and plant 
physiology. 

The study of crops is conducted from the standpoint of the 
fundamental biological and physiological principles underlying 
the growth, adaptation and improvement of plants, and economic 
and business management of the field and its crop. The study 
presupposes a general knowledge of botany. 

Ia. AGRoNoMy (2)—The course comprises a study of crops— 
corn and small grains, cotton and other fibre crops, grasses, clo- 
vers, forage and miscellaneous crops. It consists of a study of 
types, varieties, strains, quality, market standards, the use of 
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score cards, grading, identification of seeds of grasses, clovers, 
alfalfa and other legumes and forage crops, weed seed and 
characteristic adulterants, noxious and parasitic seeds. Stress 
is placed upon the staple crops. Lecture and laboratory work 
combined. M. W. F. 3, 4. Required of freshmen. 

1b. Acronomy (3)—Continuation of 1a. M. W. F. 3, 4. Re- 
quired of freshmen. 

2a. Som Puysics (3)—This course comprises a study of the 
mature, origin, formation, and classification of soils; soil moist- 
ure and the methods of conserving it; movements of soil water; 
its relation to color, light, and temperature; objects and method 
of use of farm implements as related to the various soils and 
crops; cultivation and drainage as affecting soil moisture, tem- 
perature, aeration, root development, and the supply of available 
plant food. Three lecture periods. M. W. F. 1. Required of 
sophomores. 

2b. Som Puysics (3)—A laboratory course. Supplementary 
to course 2a. Designed to prepare the student better to under- 
stand the nature of soil, the methods of treatment of soil and the 
effect of these methods upon aeration, texture, temperature, 
moisture, water holding capacity, and crop production. The 
work comprises the determination of such constants as specific 
gravity, pore space, capillarity, organic matter, etc., of the vari- 
ous types of soils; mechanical analysis of soils; soil survey and 
soil mapping. Two three-hour periods. M. F. 5, 6, 7. Required 
of sophomores. 

4a. Farm Crops (5)—This course embraces a thorough study 
of staple and miscellaneous farm crops; methods of cultivation, 
seeding, harvesting, storing, and marketing; testing, selecting, 
and improvement; combating weeds. M. T. W. Th. F. 2. Re- 
quired of students majoring in agronomy. 

4b. Farm Crops (5)—Continuation of 4a. M. T. W. Th. F. 
2. Required of students majoring in agronomy. 

5b. Som Fertiritry (3)—A study of conditions governing 
productivity, exhaustion of soils and maintenance of fertility; 
soil bacteria, organic matter, green manures, farm manures, and 
commercial fertilizers; effect of crops and fertilization; rotation 
of crops and treatment of soil; soil building; a permanent agri- 
culture. M. W. F. 1. 

51. Som Ferririry (2)—A laboratory course in soil chemistry. 
Supplementary to 5b. Two periods. T. Th. 5, 6, 7. 
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6b. Farm DrainaGe (3)—This course comprises the study 
of drainage and irrigation relative to the farm; the mapping, 
planning, and laying of drainage systems and rice farms; field 
work, including the care, adjustment, and use of instruments 
used in this work. Recitation and laboratory work three periods 
per week. Prerequisite : Agronomy 2a. 


7. SpectaL JupGinc (2)—Advanced judging of cotton, corn, 
rice and grains. Lectures, laboratory exercises, and assigned read- 
ing. For advanced students and graduates. .Prerequisite: 
Agronomy Ia, Ib, 2a, 2b, 4a, 4b. 

8a. Genetics (3)—The fundamental principles of variation 
and heredity. Designed to give a thorough knowledge of the 
basic principles involved in the systematic improvement of plants 
and animals. The course is preparatory to courses in practical 
plant and animal breeding. 

8b. PLaNnt Breeptnc (3)—The practical application of the 
principles of variation and heredity to the breeding of general 
farm crops. Special attention is paid to the practical breeding 
of corn, cotton, grains, and forage crops. Lectures and assigned 
readings. For advanced students and graduates. Prerequisite: 
Agronomy 8a. 

ga. FARM MANAGEMENT (3)—Choosing and buying the farm. 
Systems of farming—intensive and extensive, specialized and 
general; arrangement, organization, and equipment for special 
systems; administration and cost of production; marketing farm 
products; records, accounts. For advanced students and grad- 
uates. 

10. RESEARCH WorK—Individual effort combined with class 
work. One or both semesters. For advanced students and grad- 
uates. 

11. THeEsts—Special investigation of subjects in the field of 
agronomy. Required of students majoring in agronomy. Hours 
to be arranged. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


Proressor Hewitt, Mr. TrRuaAx. 


Plant Pathology it, 2b, 3a, 3b, 4b, treat the subject of plant 
diseases primarily from the standpoint of agriculture. The work 
in morphology and histology is such as will lead to a 
thorough understanding of the economic aspects of the subject. 
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Plant Pathology 11a, 11b, and 12b are fundamental to the tech- 
nical work in field and orchard crops and in forestry respectively. 


1a. Mycotocy (4)—Morphology of typical fungus forms and 
the classification of fungi, including a brief consideration of the 
allied groups of lower plants. 


2b. Piant PatHoLocy (4)—Disease of plants in relation to 
parasites and environment. The conditions inducing disease and 
the reaction of the diseased organism. Three hours per week 
are spent in the class room and the equivalent of one hour per 
week is spent in summer field work. Prerequisite: Plant Path- 
ology fa. 

3a DISEASES oF PLANTS (3)—The more important fungous 
and bacterial diseases of crop plants, their characteristics and 
control. Required of students majoring in horticulture and in 
agronomy. Prerequisite: Plant Pathology tra. 


3b. Diseases or TREES (3)—The diseases of economically 
important forest trees, the causes of decay in timber. Pre- 
requisite: Plant Pathology 1a or 3a. 


4b. BacrertaA IN RELATION To PLANT Disease (3)—Cultural 
and morphological studies of bacteria causing plant disease. In- 
fection experiments. Prerequisite: Plant Pathology 1a or 3a. 

Ita. ELEMENTARY PLANT HistToLoGy AND PuHysioLoGy (3)— 
Should be preceded by general botany or morphology. A study 
of plant tissues and organs and their functions from the stand- 
point of agriculture. Required of freshmen. 

11b. PLANT PHysiotoGy AND Ecotocy (3)—A continuation 
of course 11a. The study of plant growth and reproduction as 
influenced by environment. This course, like the last, is treated 
from the economic standpoint, dealing with such subjects as plant 
propagation, forcing, etherizing, hybridizing, breeding, the prin- 
ciples of plant growth. The laboratory work will be with a large 
number of living plants under the direct control of the students. 
M. W. F. or T. Th. S. 2, 3. Required of freshmen. 

12b. PHysIoLoGy AND EcoLoGy or Trees (3)—Study of typi- 
cal forest societies, comparative histology and physiology of some 
typical trees. Prerequisite: Plant Pathology 11a and 11b. 

13a. DESCRIPTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF Economic PLANTS 
(2)—A brief systematic course dealing with common crop 
plants and weeds; seed impurities. 
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14. RESEARCH WorK—Will be assigned to students with ade- 
quate preparation. Hours to be arranged. Not less than three 
credit hours. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 
ProFessorR STANFORD, ASSISTANT PRoFEssor Gow. 


Ia. VETERINARY SCIENCE (3)—This course comprises a gen- 
eral outline of veterinary anatomy and physiology, diseases of 
animals, their treatment, and simple surgery. Two lectures, one 
laboratory period on Saturday, clinics from 8 to 12 o'clock. Re- 
quired of students majoring in animal husbandry. 

Ib. VETERINARY SCIENCE (3)—This course consists of the 
anatomy and physiology of domestic animals; dentition and the 
determination of age by teeth; lameness—its cause, prevention 
and cure; ventilation and disinfection; contagious diseases and 
diseased processes; methods of restraint and anesthetics, surgery. 
Required of students majoring in animal husbandry. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
ProFESSOR THOMPSON, Mr. TUCKER. 


Agricultural Chemistry deals mainly with the changes occur- 
ring in the soil, the growth and life of plants, the feeding of ani- 
mals, and the preparation of food products. It is essentially the 
application of chemistry to agricultural problems. 

In the following courses it is assumed that the student pos- 
sesses an acquaintance with general chemistry and is familiar 
with the properties of the more commonly occurring elements 
and their compounds. 

ta. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY (3)—A detailed study of the 
application of chemistry to agricultural problems, with special 
reference to the income and outgo of the elements that deter- 
mine success or failure in crop production, and hence the 
agricultural prosperity of a country. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
I, 3, and 5. Required of juniors. 

2. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY—This course will consist largely 
of the chemical analysis of fertilizers, insecticides and fungi- 
cides, dairy products, concentrated feeds and feeding stuffs, and 
soils. The laboratory work will be supplemented by lectures. 
Amount of credit to be determined by the work done. Hours 
to be arranged. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1, 5, and 6. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


Mr. BECKER. 


The courses of this department, as outlined below, are de- 
signed to meet the needs of two classes of students; namely, stu- 
dents of agriculture who desire to get an insight into the subject 
from an economic standpoint, and students who wish to make a 
more thorough study of the subject with a view towards spe- 
cialization in the field of entomology. 

Ia. GENERAL ENtToMoLoGy (3)—Lectures and laboratory 
work in the morphology, habits and classification of insects. Two 
hours of lectures and three hours laboratory work per week. 

2b. Economic ENtomoLocy (3)—Two hours of lectures and 
three hours of laboratory work per week. In the lectures the 
various economic insects and critical phases of their life histories, 
methods of control, insecticides, spray machinery, etc., are dis- 
cussed. Laboratory work is given over to the compounding of 
insecticides, studying different spray machinery, and to field study 
of the habits of some of the economically important insects. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology ta. 

3a. MorpHotocy or INnsEcts (3)—This course takes up in 
more detail the laboratory work in Entomology ta and is designed 
for students who wish to do more advanced work in entomology. 
Must be preceded or accompanied by Entomology ta. The student 
may take this course in lieu of the laboratory course in Ento- 
mology 1a. Hours by appointment. 

4a or 4b. ELEMENTARY SYSTEMATIC ENTOMOLOGY (3)—Lab- 
oratory study of wing venation of insects and of the grosser dis- 
tinguishing characteristics used in classifying insects. Prerequi- 
site: Entomology ta or 2b. Hours by appointement. 

5a or 5b. Apvancep SysteMatTicC ENtToMoLoGy—Laboratory 
work in classification. A study of some of the finer distinguish- 
ing characteristics of insects. Prerequisite: Entomology ta, 2b, 
and 3a. Hours by appointment. 

6b. Histotocy or Insects (3)—Laboratory study of the cell 
structure of insects. Prerequisite: Entomology ta and 2b. Hours 
by appointment. 

7, ReseEARCH WorK—Will be assigned to students having ade- 
quate preparation. Two or more credit hours. Hours by ap- 
pointment. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Mr. THompson, Mr. NETTLESHIP. 


This department offers courses for students who desire 
a knowledge of the various phases of live stock production, 
dairying or poultry keeping. The stock and poultry owned 
by the department are used in the classroom for the purpose 
of familiarizing the students with the various types and breeds 
kept. Students interested in dairy manufactures are given 
the privilege of studying the machinery in operation at the 
creamery. Certain courses, so marked, are required of all 
B. S. A. students. Major students are required to take courses 
along their chosen lines and to complete a thesis before gradua- 
tion. 

Ia. Types AND Breeps or FARM ANIMALS (3)—The most im- 
portant breeds of horses, cattle, sheep and swine will be dis- 
cussed with regard to their origin, distribution, adaptability and 
leading characteristics. Required of freshmen. 

1b. FEeps AND FEEDING (3)—A study of the composition of 
feeds, their digestible nutrients, the compounding of balanced 
rations for the various classes of farm animals, and the prepar- 
ing of the various feeds. The approved methods of feed- 
ing all classes of animals will be considered. Required of stu- 
dents majoring in animal husbandry. 

2a. Stock JupcGinc (2)—Advanced work in the judging of 
the various classes of live stock, combined with topic work on 
kindred phases. Some pedigree work will be given. T. Th. 6 
and 7. 

2b. Practica Live Stock MANAGEMENT (2)—A lecture 
course dealing with the fundamental principles of the care and 
management of all classes of farm livestock. Hours to be ar- 
ranged. 

3a. Pork Propuction (2)—An advanced study of the types 
and breeds of swine, the most approved and economical methods 
of growing and finishing market hogs, the selection, care and 
management of the breeding stock, and the best methods of hous- 
ing yarding and pasturing swine will be made. Hours to be 
arranged. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry ta. 

3b. Live Stock Breepinc (3)—The laws of heredity, varia- 
tion, atavism and correlation are given special attention. Prepo- 
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tency and fecundity and the influences that effect them are dis- 
cussed. In-and-in breeding, line breeding, cross breeding, grad- 
ing, and the formation of breeds are taken up in detail. Pre- 
requisite: Animal Husbandry ta and 1b. Required of students 
majoring in animal husbandry. 


4a. Mutton anp Woot Propuction—BEeEF PropuctTion (3)— 
The first half of the semester will be devoted to the study of the 
leading breeds of sheep and the most approved methods of sheep 
management in so far as they deal with the economical produc- 
tion of mutton and wool. The second half of the semester will 
deal with similar phases of the beef cattle industry. An effort 
will be made to make this course deal with the practical side of 
these two industries. Three hours. T. Th. S. 4. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry tra. 

4b. Feepinc, Care AND MANAGEMENT OF Horses (3)—A 
study of the most economical feeds, for maintenance, light, me- 
dium and heavy work. Feed for stallions, brood mares, and 
colts, breaking, training, etc. It will be the aim of the course to 
treat the entire subject in detail. M. W.F. 4. Prerequisite: An- 
imal Husbandry fa. 

5a. FrEepING, CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF Darry CATTLE (2)— 
A study of the dairy breeds of cattle, modern methods of feed- 
ing, caring for and managing the dairy herd. Dairy barns will 
also be studied. T. Th. 2. 

sb. DatryInG (4)—The composition of milk; methods of 
handling for butter and cheese making; hand separators; con- 
denseries; city milk supply; milk testing; butter and ice-cream 
making. Two laboratory and two lecture periods per week. 
Required of sophomores. 

6a. City Mirx Suppry—Apvancep Mitxk TestinGc (3)—The 
first part of the course will deal with the value of milk as a 
food, the production and control of market milk, prevention of 
contamination, pasteurizing, bottling and delivering milk; certi- 
fied, modified, pasteurized and standardized milk. The second 
part will consist of a thorough study of the Babcock test for all 
dairy products, the tests for the acidity of the milk, the casein 
test, the latcometer, and the detection of adulterations. 


6b. Butter Maxinc (3)—The composition of milk and but- 
ter, separation of milk by gravity and centrifugal force; pas- 
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teurization; the use of the different kinds of pure culture; cream 
ripening; churning; working, printing, packing and marketing 
butter. 

za. Darry MecHAnics (2)—Shop practice with engines, boil- 
ers, artificial refrigeration machinery, creamery machinery, pipe 
fitting, belt lacing, etc. 

7b. Datry Bactertotocy (2)—A lecture course in the appli- 
cation of the principles of bacteriology to the various phases of 
dairying. 

8a. Pouttry Keepinc (3)—A course dealing with the eco- 
nomic side of the poultry industry, the classes and breeds of 
common poultry, the most approved methods of housing, yard- 
ing and pasturing poultry, caponizing, killing and dressing of 
market poultry, feeds and feeding, and general management. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period per week. Hours to 
be arranged. 

8b. Pouttry KEEepinc (2)—A continuation of 8a. The course 
will deal with egg production, artificial incubation and broodding, 
diseases of poultry, and a study of the markets. 


oa. Pouttry Jupcinc (2)—A laboratory course in the prac- 
tical work of judging the various classes and breeds of poultry, 
according to the American Standard of Perfection. 


9b. Ecc Propuction (2)—An advanced treatment of the gen- 
eral subject of the factors influencing egg production, the eco- 
nomic conditions giving rise to the demand for eggs, the market 
classification of eggs with research work on the subject of mar- 
kets. A course intended for those who are especially interested 
in this important line of the poultry industry. Special topics on 
related subjects will be assigned. To be arranged. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 8a and 8b. 

10. TuHests Work (2)—The work will consist of a written 
treatment of a subject assigned by an instructor in charge. Re- 
quired of students majoring in animal husbandry. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 


Proressor Witson, Mr. Borpers. 


The department of extension, as the name implies, was es- 
tablished for the purpose of carrying agricultural information 
to the farmers of the state. This is done by means of lectures, 
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farmers’ institutes, extension schools or short courses and cor- 
respondence courses. In these several lines of effort members of 
all departments of the College of Agriculture assist when it is 
possible to leave other duties. 


INSTITUTES AND SHORT COURSES 


Lectures, meetings, institutes and extension schools are ar- 
ranged by appointment and upon application in cooperation with 
organizations and towns in the various sections of the state. 
Where, as in most instances, the expenses of the school are borne 
by an organization or town, the College supplies a corps of lec- 
turers to give well organized and systematic instruction. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Agricultural instruction is offered by correspondence to 
those who desire to study but cannot, for various reasons, attend 
college. Courses are designed to meet the needs of boys and 
girls, teachers, farmers and persons preparing for special lines 
of agriculture. The expense connected with correspondence 
courses is limited to the necessary postage and text-books; in- 
struction is free. Text-books may be purchased through the 
teacher or direct from the publisher. 

Although the use of a well-written text-book in connection 
with all correspondence courses is more satisfactory, the depart- 
ment will conduct courses by using lesson sheets, which will be 
supplied free and used by the student in lieu of a text-book. 

Full information regarding the character and method of con- 
ducting correspondence courses or other lines of extension work 
will be supplied upon application. 


OUTLINE OF COURSES 


Course 1. ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE—This course is in- 
tended to prepare teachers for examination for certificates and 
fit them to give effective instruction in nature study and agri- 
culture in the public schools of the state. Warren: Elements of 
Agriculture. Price $1.25. 

*Course II—Soils and How to Treat Them. Brooks: Agri- 
culture, Vol. 1. Price $1.25. 

*Course Il1I—Manures and Fertilizers. Brooks: Agricul- 
ture, Vol. 2. Price $1.25. 
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*CoursE IV—Animal Husbandry. Brooks: Agriculture, 
Vol. 3. Price $1.25. 

Course V—Field Crops. Duggar: Southern Field Crops. 
Price $1.75. 

Course VI—Fruit Growing. Bailey: Principles of Fruit Grow- 
ing. Price $1.50. 

Course VII—Gardening. Bailey: Principles of Vegetable 
Gardening. Price $1.50. 

Course VIII—Floriculture. Rexford: Home Floriculture. 
Price $1.00. 

Course [X—Dairying. Eckles: Dairying, Dairy Cattle and 
Milk Production. $1.50. 

*The three books by Brooks may be obtained, by ordering at 
the same time, for $3.50. 


COLLEGIATE COURSES 


1. AGRICULTURAL EpucATION (3)—This is a general course 
in agriculture designed especially for students preparing to teach 
in the public schools. The course consists of lectures and lab- 
oratory work. M. W. 3, 5, or 6; Laboratory Tu. or Th. 6-7; or 
Sat. 2-3. Required of all Normal students. 


2b. AGRICULTURAL EpucaTIon (3)—This course is a study of 
methods of teaching agriculture in high schools. Offered only in 
alternate years. Required of students majoring in agricultural 
education. 


ENGLISH, MATHEMATICS, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


For descriptions of the courses in English, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Physics and Modern Languages, see the announce- 
ments of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


DRAWING; SHOPWORK, SURVEYING 


For descriptions of the courses in Drawing, Shopwork and 
Surveying see the announcements of the College of Engineering. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


STATION STAFF 


JoHN HuGH Reynotps, Acting President of the University 
*CHARLES FREDERICK ADAMS, Director 

Rosert Rosson Dinwippik, Pathologist and Bacteriologist 
Ernest WALKER, Horticulturist 

Martin NELSON, Agronomist 

J. Lee Hewitt, Plant Pathologist 

J. F. Stanrorp, Veterinarian 

RayMonp C. THompson, Chemist 

Georce G. Becker, Acting Entomologist 

*GrorGE A. BLANK, Acting Animal Husbandman 
RowLanp M. Gow, Assistant Veterinarian 

CuHartes V. Ruzek, Assistant Agronomist 

WitiiAM C. LAssettTer, Assistant Agronomist 

Witcarp C. THompson, Assistant Animal Husbandman 
Joun M. Borvers, Assistant Agronomist 

Justin R. Tucker, Assistant Chemist 

HARTLEY E. Truax, Assistant Plant Pathologist 

Cart G. Davis, Assistant in Pathology and Bacteriology 
WittiaM L. NettLesuip, Assistant in Dairying 

Lreonarp L. Wootton, Executive Clerk 


The purpose of the Experiment Station is to determine facts, 
work out problems and make investigations that have a bearing 
upon the agriculture of the state and the country in general. The 
results of investigations are published in bulletin form and dis- 
tributed free. All information in possession of the various de- 
partments of the institution is available to citizens of the state 
upon demand. The farmer is in this way relieved of the time, 
labor and expense involved in working out such facts for him- 
self. He also receives the benefit of facts that only the best 
trained specialists are capable of determining. Practically all 
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of the agricultural information that we possess and put into 
practice is based upon experiment station effort. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE STATION 


Tue OFFICE OF THE DiIRECTOR OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION is 
in the new Agricultural Building. 


THe DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY AND ANIMAL PATHOLOGY 
has its office and laboratory in the Experiment Station Build- 
ing. The department conducts investigation and research rela- 
tive to the causes and character of animal diseases and means of 
combating them. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HortTICULTURE has its offices in the Ex- 
periment Station Building. It has a greenhouse, in which forc- 
ing experiments and other experiments in plant propagation are 
carried on. The orchards and grounds in charge of this depart- 
ment contain many varieties of apples, pears, plums, cherries, and 
small fruits, which serve as material for experiments with vari- 
eties, methods of culture, pruning and spraying. 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF AGRoNoMyY has its office on the second 
floor of the Agricultural Building. This department carries on 
investigations with farm crops, testing and breeding new and 
pure varieties of cotton, corn, grains, grasses for hay, pasture 
and cover crops, and other agricultural products. It also carries 
on experiments in soil fertility and the management of soils for 
different crops. The work of this department is conducted on 
the station farm and at the substations. A special feature is the 
work with cotton and corn at the substations of the southern 
part of the state. 


THe DEPARTMENT OF PLANT PATHOLOGY has its office and 
laboratory in the Experiment Station Building. This depart- 
ment carries on investigation of plant diseases with reference 
to their nature, cause of development, and means of combating 
and eradicating them. The department is equipped with excel- 
lent apparatus for its investigations. 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY SCIENCE is located in the 
Experiment Station Building. State inspection for contagious 
diseases of animals and for the eradication of cattle tick is super- 
vised by this department; it investigates the best means of check- 
ing and stamping out diseases of animals. 
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Tue DEPARTMENT or CHEMISTRY is located in the Experiment 
Station Building. Its laboratories are fitted with improved mod- 
ern apparatus. This department carries on investigations along 
chemical lines. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ENTOMOLOGY has its office and labora- 
tories on the first floor of the Agricultural Building. Investiga- 
tions are conducted by this department in life histories of in- 
sects injurious to agriculture and methods of exterminating such 
insects. Orchard nursery inspection is a feature of the work. 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HusBaNnpry is located in the 
Dairy Building. This department carries on investigations in 
feeding, breeding, and care of farm animals, including poultry. 
Its special feature is a well-selected herd of hogs, representing 
several breeds, on which various feeding and breeding tests are 
made. In connection with this department is a model dairy, 
equipped with improved dairy machinery and well equipped with 
laboratories. The dairy is conducted on an economic basis. 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE 


FACULTY 


Joun Hucu Reynotps, M. A., Acting President of the Univer- 
sity 

Morcan Situ, M. D., Dean and Professor of Diseases of Chil- 
dren and Lecturer on Hygiene 

Epvwin Benttey, M. D., U. S. A. (Retired), Emeritus Professor 
of Surgery 

James H. Lenow, M. A., M. D., Emeritus Professor of Gentto- 
Urinary Diseases 

*Recin W. Linpsey, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Medicine 

*Epwin R. Drsrett, M. D., Professor of Medicine 

FRANK VINSONHALER, M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat 

Anperson Watkins, M. D., Professor of Genito-Urinary Dis- 
eases and Associate Professor of Surgery 

Cates E. Witt, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Pharma- 
cology and Therapeutics 

ArtHur R. Stover, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry 

Josep P. Runyan, M. D., Professor of Surgery 

Cuarves R. SHINAuLT, M. D., Professor of Gynecology 

Wittiam R. Batuurst, M. D., Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphilology 

James L, Drprett, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Demonstra- 
tor of Operative Surgery 

JoserH D. Aronson, M. D., Professor of Pathology and Bac- 
teriology 

James L. Greene, M. D., Professor of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases 

James C. CunnincHaM, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 

Epwarp M. Pemserton, M. D., Professor of Physiology 

Carte E. Bentiey, M. D., Associate Professor of Surgery 


* Deceased. 
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Wai1aM A. Snoperass, M. D., Associate Professor of Surgery 

A. Everett Harris, M. D., Associate Professor of Medicine 

OrancE K. Jupp, M. D., Associate Professor of Medicine 

Evwarp P. Biepsor, M. D., Associate Professor of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases 


Joun G. Watkins, M. D., Associate Professor Diseases of Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat 


Dan R. HarvemMan, M. D., Associate Professor of Pediatrics 

Mauton D. Ocpen, M. D., Associate Professor of Gynecology 

Oscar Gray, M. D., Associate Professor of Gynecology 

Rogpert CatpweE Lt, M. D., Associate Professor of Diseases of Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat 

SAMUEL S. Stewart, M. D., Associate Professor of Obstetrics 

A. L. CarMIcHAEL, M. D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

Henry H. Kirsy, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy 

Cuartes R. CuHesnutt, M. D., Assistant in Physiology 

Rogpert L. Saxon, B. S., M. D., Lecturer on Gynecology 

Apert G. McGuu, M. D., Lecturer on Medicine 

Aucust M. ZELt, M. D., Lecturer on Electro-Therapeutics 

Tuomas E. Honpces, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy 

SAMUEL P. VauGuTER, M. D., Lecturer on Materia Medica 

Armour K. WayMan, M. D., Lecturer on Materia Medica and 
Pharmacology 

Mitton VAUGHAN, M. D., Lecturer on Tropical Diseases 

M. E. Dunaway, B. A., LL. B., Lecturer on Medical Jurispru- 
dence 

Roscoe C. Kory, B. A., M. D., Instructor in Histology and Em- 
bryology 

Cuartes E. Oates, B. A., Laboratory Instructor in Chemistry 

J. P. SHepparp, M. D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

VERNE Stover, M. D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Therapeutics 

J. Vincent Fattst, M. D., Clinical Assistant in Surgery 

L. O. THompson, M. D., Assistant in the Bacteriological Labora- 
tory 

CLINTON P. MERIWETHER, M. D., Clinical Instructor in Genito- 
Urinary Diseases 

Homer Scott, B. S., Assistant in Electro-Therapeutics 

D. C. Lee, Student Assistant in Pathology and Bacteriology 
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Expert Stewart, D. D. S., Lecturer on Oral Hygiene 


Cuartes S. Hort, Demonstrator and Instructor in Operative 
Surgery 
The Medical Department of the University was organized at 
Little Rock in 1879. In 1911 it was consolidated with the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and by an act of the general assem- 
bly became the Medical College of the University of Arkansas. 


ADMISSION 


The Medical College is co-educational. 


Admission to the College may be by examination or by cer- 
tificate. 


Admission by Certificate. For admission candidates must 
present fourteen units of high school work, these units being the 
same as those required for admission to the colleges at Fayette- 
ville (see pp. 19-20). 

Required are: 

English, 3 units; algebra, 1%4 units; plane geometry, 1 unit; 
history, I unit; physics, 1 unit; Latin, 2 units. For the 2 units of 
Latin 4 units of either French or German may be substituted, 
provided a satisfactory examination in the elements of Latin 
grammar is passed. 


Four and one-half additional units must be presented, selected 
from the following: Latin, 2 units, in addition to the 2 units re- 
quired ; Greek, 3 units; French, 3 units; German, 3; English, 1 unit 
in addition to the 3 units required; physical geography, % unit; 
physiology, I unit; botany, 1 unit; zoology, I unit; biology, 1 unit; 
chemistry, I unit; civics, % unit; agriculture, 1 unit; pedagogy, 
Y% unit; psychology, % unit; manual training, %4 unit. 


Admission by Examination. Students who do not present ac- 
ceptable credentials will be required to stand examinations for 
entrance. The examinations will cover the subjects required for 
admission by certificate and will be conducted according to the 
rules governing examinations for admission to the other colleges 
of the University. 

The entrance examinations will be held at Little Rock by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction or by his authorized 
representative. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


The degree of Doctor of Medicine (M. D.) is conferred on 
candidates who have met the requirements for graduation. 


Candidates for the M. D. degree must be twenty-one years of 
age, must present satisfactory evidence of good moral character, 
and must have complied with the entrance requirements of this 
college. 

Candidates must have attended and satisfactorily completed 
four courses of lectures, no two of which shall have been at- 
tended in the same calendar year. Three years of the required 
work may have been done in some medical college or colleges 
of recognized standing whose requirements are equivalent to 
those of this college. The last year of the four years’ work must 
be done in the Medical College of the University of Arkansas. 


EQUIPMENT 


Buildings and Laboratories. The main building, erected in 
1890, is a three-story brick structure containing a lecture hall, 
amphitheater, museum, dissecting room and laboratories. A sec- 
ond building occupied chiefly by laboratories, has been outgrown, 
and the east wing of the old state capitol is used for laboratories 
of chemistry, embryology, histology, physiology, pathology, bac- 
teriology, clinical microscopy, surgical pathology and pharma- 
cology. These laboratories are well equipped with new appara- 
tus and supplies. The space is ample and the rooms are well 
lighted. 

HOSPITAL AND CLINICAL FACILITIES 


The Logan H. Roots Memorial Hospital. This public city 
hospital was founded by the late Logan H. Roots. Closed corri- 
dors connect the hospital with the clinical amphitheaters of the 
college building. 

A large medical and surgical dispensary is connected with this 
hospital, which is conducted by members of the faculty. 

The Pulaski County Hospital. This hospital is situated in the 
southwestern part of the city and has a capacity of two hundred 
beds. 

A feature of the hospital is the cottage treatment of tubercu- 
losis. Clinics are held at the hospital throughout the session. 


The University Hospital. The College has perfected arrange- 
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ments with Dr. Meek, the owner of the University Hospital, by 
which students will receive instruction in the hospital. It is well 
equipped with modern operating rooms and has a capacity of one 
hundred beds. 

It has rooms especially arranged for the care of acute nervous 
and mental diseases and the treatment of inebriety and narcotic 
habits, and maternity wards for the care of obstetrical cases. 

The Isaac Folsom Clinic. This clinic was named in honor of 
the late Dr. Isaac Folsom, in consideration of his gift of an en- 
dowment of $20,000.00. This clinic is under the direct and ex- 
clusive control of the faculty, and all its material is available for 
teaching purposes. 

St. Vincent's Infirmary. St. Vincent’s Infirmary, designed 
solely for the treatment of acute diseases, has a capacity of nearly 
two hundred beds. The hospital is splendidly equipped and con- 
veniently situated. It is under the supervision and management 
of Sisters of Charity who are trained nurses. 

St. Luke's Hospital. This new hospital for surgical and gyne- 
cological cases has been opened recently by a member of the fac- 
ulty. It is modern in all its appointments. 


STATE INSTITUTIONS 


All of the eleemosynary institutions of the state are located 
in Little Rock. These include the Schools for the Blind, the 
School for Deaf Mutes, the State Hospital for Nervous Dis- 
eases, Penitentiary, Reform School, County and City Hospitals, 
etc., all of which contribute to the available clinical material. 


EXPENSES 
Fees 


Tuition: Fee; per Year vive srac + yc.cisien welare.s sly vol o/SMNibreanee ne $125.00 
Graduation and Diploma Fee ......0ccececcucecceccecess 25.00 


There are no other fees, but in the first and second year 
courses in chemistry a $10.00 deposit to cover breakage, etc., is 
required; in the third year a $3.00 deposit is required. After 
making the necessary deductions, the balance of a deposit is re- 
funded. 
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Living Expenses 


Board and lodging, including fuel and lights, may be had at a 
cost of $4.00 to $6.00 per week or of $15.00 to $20.00 per month. 


Hospital Appointments 

At the Logan H. Roots Memorial Hospital the staff annually 
appoints two resident physicians to serve twelve months each. 

At the University Hospital Dr. E. Meek and his staff appoint 
two resident physicians every year. 

At St. Vincent's Infirmary the staff selects two internes every 
year. 

At the Pulaski County Hospital Dr. J. P. Sheppard and his 
staff select four internes every year. 

At the State Hospital for Nervous Diseases the staff selects 
ten internes every year. 

Appointment to the foregoing hospital positions are deter- 
mined by competitive examinations. These examinations are 
held in the spring of the year and may be taken by graduates of 
the Medical College of the University of Arkansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
The next session of the Medical College of the University of 
Arkansas will begin on Monday, September 15, 1913. 


Address Dr. Morgan Smith, Dean of the Medical College of 
the University of Arkansas, Little Rock, Arkansas, for the spe- 
cial Bulletin of the Medical College. The bulletin will give in- 
formation in detail. 


THE BRANCH NORMAL COLLEGE 


FACULTY 


WILLIAM STEPHEN Harris, SUPERINTENDENT, Head of Mechan- 
ical Department, Instructor in Woodwork. 


—Freverick THoMAs VENEGAR, Principat, Psychology, Physical 
Science, Pedagogy 
—A. R. Reeves, B. A., Mathematics, Botany 
J. G. Isu, Jr, B. A., Mathematics, Physiology 
~——H. M. Taytor, History, Civil Government 
C. P. McLurxin, M. A., Agriculture, Chemistry, Physics 
ERNESTINE I, CopeLanp, B. A., English 
TreNE C. Ross, English, Geography. 
~-CurisTINE Rano, B. M., Vocal Music, History 
MayMeE J. BLAKEMORE, Sewing 
W. P. Koon, Machine Shop and Forge 


The Branch Normal College is located at Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas. It was established pursuant to an act of the general assem- 
bly of Arkansas, of April 27, 1873, and has been in operation 
since 1875. 

Its purpose is to provide industrial training and to train teach- 
ers for efficient service in the colored public schools of the state. 


PROPERTY AND BUILDINGS 


The school property consists of twenty acres of land in the 
western suburbs of Pine Bluff. 

The buildings include a two-story school building, containing 
an assembly hall, six class rooms, and cloak rooms; well equipped 
mechanical shops; and a dormitory for women. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission must be at least thirteen years of 
age and must pass a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, and United States history com- 
mensurate with the work covered in the fifth grade. Those 
coming from other schools must furnish evidence of satisfactory 
deportment and class standing. 
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APPOINTMENT OF BENEFICIARIES 


Beneficiary students may be appointed by the county judge of 
each county of the state. Students who receive these appoint- 
ments pay no tuition fees. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


The matriculation fee is $5.00. 

Board, fuel and light in the women’s dormitory cost $8.00 per 
month. 

Tuition costs $1.00 per month. 

All fees are payable in advance. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE BRANCH NORMAL COLLEGE 


Preparatory Department. In the preparatory department the 
foundation academic subjects are studied. The work of the de- 
partment corresponds to sixth, seventh and eighth grade public 
school work. 

Normal Department. To enter the normal department the 
student must have completed the work of the preparatory depart- 
ment. The purpose of the normal department is to prepare stu- 
dents for teaching. Upon satisfactory completion of the four 
years’ course of study, students receive the L. I. (Licentiate of 
Instruction) Certificate. 

Industrial Department. Beginning with the second year in 
the preparatory department, all students are required to pur- 
sue certain industrial courses. The industrial work extends 
through four years, and the completion of the work is attested 
by a certificate of efficiency. 

Young men do shop work in mechanic arts, carpentry, and 
cabinetmaking, and have the opportunity to become skilled 
blacksmiths, machinists, engineers, or firemen. 

Young women are taught plain sewing, cutting and fitting, 
and art needle-work. 

Agricultural Department. In this department two courses of 
study are offered, one designed especially for students who are 
preparing to teach in the public schools, and a second course, for 
those who intend to teach agriculture. The latter course includes 
work in agronomy, farm economics, and kindred subjects. 
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LITERARY SOCIETIES AND RHETORICALS 


The Phyllis Wheatley Literary Society is a literary society for 
young women; the Philosophian Literary Society is a society for 
young men. 


Rhetoricals. Public rhetorical exercises are held once each 
month. All students are required to take part in these exercises. 


ATHLETICS 


There is an athletic association for young men and a similar 
association for young women. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The next session of the Branch Normal College will begin 
on Tuesday, September 2, 1913. 
Entrance examinations will be held on September 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


Further information regarding the work of the Branch Nor- 
mal College may be had from Superintendent W. S. Harris or 
Principal F. T. Venegar, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


LISTS OF STUDENTS 


1912-1913 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Name Course Home Address 
Carter, Nama M. A. Sulphur City 
Thomas, Maud M. A. Paris 
Wasson, Alfred Washington M. A. Fayetteville 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
SENIOR CLASS 


Achenbach, Charles Henry Deer Lodge, Mont. 


Anderson, Willie Conway 
Anderson, Louls Irvin Hollywood 
Atkinson, Elza Roe Bodcaw 
Ball, Samuel Milliard Ravenden 
Barton, William Harvey Cove 
Bayley, Paul Levern Fayetteville 
Belts, Florence Fort Smith 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Blackshare, Deane 
Blackshare, Lochie 


Blakeley, Lessie Ray Alix 
Bledsoe, Alva LaCrosse 
Bransford, William Hastings Fayetteville 
Brereton, Blanche Topeka, Kan. 
Brewer, Mack Hamilton Murfreesboro 
Buckley, Samuel Spence Rogers 
Bullock, Thomas Jackson Dover 
Cherry, James Louis B. Paris 
Collins, Albert James Fort Smith 
Collins, James Homer B. Foreman 
Cruze, Grant Knoxville, Tenn. 
Davis, Robert Lee Larkin 


Fayetteville 
Eureka Springs 
Horatio 

Kerr 

Galesburg, Iil. 
Fayetteville 


Deane, Madeline 

Deeg, Lena 

Dickinson, Raymond Virgil 
Dortch, George Lewis 
Douglass, William Edwin 
Droke, Mary 
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English, Elbert Hartwell B. Little Rock 
Gist, Joseph Elmon Franklin 
Gladson, Hazel Fayetteville 


Mineral Springs 
Van Buren 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Moro 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Morrillton 
Fayetteville 
Hamburg 
Charlotte 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 


Green, Thomas Andrew 
Greig, Star 

Hamilton, Andrew Claude 
Harris, Martha 

Highfill, LeRoy B. 
Holzclaw, Henry 

Horton, Hugh 

Horton, Ralph 

Hurst, Jefferson Davis 

Jackson, Thomas Alonzo 
Jernigan, William James B. 
Kelton, Fannie 

Kinsworthy, Burton Sutton 


es 
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Kirby, A. Crump Harrison 
Langston, Zora Vineyard 
Lawson, Lillian Fayetteville 
Lucas, Camille Little Rock 
McClelland, Clarence J. Arkadelphia 
McCluer, Robert Dabney Cane Hill 
McDowell, John T. B Athens, Texas 
Marsh, James Evrard Rosston 


Junior Crass 


Name 


Mills, Edmund Fitzgerald 
Moore, James G. 

Moore, Samuel William 
Morton, Jennie 

Moss, Lowell R. 
Newberry, Jacob Lawrence 
Norbury, Victoria 
Northum, Ted Mortimer 


Oliver, Goldsmith Blachley, Jr 


O'Neal, Fred LeFevre 
Orton, Myrtle 

Overton, William Robert 
Parcell, Earl Wakeman 
Potter, Rissie Lois 
Potter, Mabel 

Potter, Winnie 

Rhyne, Jake Ormand 
Rice, Edna 

Richmond, Holman 
Roark, Granville Wade 
Robinson, Henry Evalyn 


Schalchlin, George Washington 


Shannon, Mary 

Skinner, Bernice J. 
Snell, Edith 

Snodgrass, George Max 
Stockburger, Robert Roy 
Stewart, Leelon Gustave 
Stover, Don Alanson 
Strickland, George 
Tilley, Irene 

Torrence, James Harold 
Tucker, Moseley Clarence 
Waldron, Richard C. 
Watkins, George Wesley 
Watts, Thomas Shore 
Webb, John Wesley 
Whitty, Anna 

Williams, Maurice 
Wohra, Har Das 

Wood, Roy Winton 
Wooddy, Willlam Watson 
Wylie, Colen Newton 


Acree, William Frosty 
Adams, Elizabeth 
Andrews, Molloy 
Armitage, Marguerite 
Baker, Cecil Brown 
Banta, Katherine 
Barton, Alma 

Berry, Benjamin Marvin 
Berry, Marguerite 

Bird, Nellie 

Blackman, Ora 

Bowen, Edward 

Boyd, Frances Leona 
Bradley, Harold Herbert 
Bragg, Peter New 


Brennan, Dorothy Katherine 


Bryant, Anna 
Buerklie, John George 
Carnes, Grover Cloe 


Carroll, Hugh Anderson Dinsmore 


Casey, Walter Burton 
Clark, Madison Dayton 


Course 
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Home Address 


Poteau, Okla. 
Sulphur Rock 
Kensett 

Fort Smith 
Little Rock 
Arkadelphia 
Fayetteville 
Charleston 
Corning 
Rogers 
Cartersville, Mo. 
Greenway 
Tampa, Fla. 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Foreman 
Siloam Springs 
Fort Smith 
Franklin, Ky. 
Jonesboro 
Mabelvale 
Fayetteville 
Lockesburg 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
Centralia, Okla. 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Rogers 

Atkins 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Black Rock 
Harrison 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Estes 

Piro Shah, Punjab, India 
Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
Prescott 


Maynard 

Pine Bluft 
Siloam Springs 
Harrison 
Malvern 
Springdale 
Jonesboro 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Waldron 
Fayetteville 
Ravenden Springs 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Chidester 
Fayetteville 
Rector 
Stuttgart 
DeWitt 

Valley Springs 
Boxley 
Malvern 
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Name 


Cook, Eli Thomas 
Coventon, John William 
Croom, Sam Gaston 
Crumpler, Sam Abner 
Davenport, Bessie 

Davis, Lucile 

Decker, Kivi Kivia Leona 
Devanney, Hallie 
Dowdle, Robert Garland 
Downs, Roy Richard 
Duncan, William Wirt 
Dunn, Homer W. 

Dunn, William Augustine 
Earle, Robert David 
Ellis, Elizabeth 

Funk, Gladys 

Gerig, Francis Austin 
Gordon, James Howell 
Goss, Alpha Lloyd 
Graham, Jesse James 
Hall, Elizabeth 
Hallabaugh, Essie 

Hays, Charles Wentworth 
Heagler, Arthur Ellis 
Henry, Bibert Augustus 
Holcombe, Lillian 

Hon, Mabel 

Holt, Joseph Berry 
Holt, LaFayette Mitchell 
Huntly, Bruce Wilson 
Jackson, Allen Ray 
Jordan, Mary 

Keith, Allen Absalom 
Keller, Fred 

Kennedy, Walter Earle 
Lake, Edward Clay 
Lamberton, Horace Clay 
Laser, Lucile 

McCulley, Icey May 


Course 


7 


McDearmon, George Washington 


McFarlane, Marguerite 
McGaugh, Callie 

McGill, Minto 

McGill, Sidney Smith 
McPherson, Ralph Russell 
Magness, Perry Green 
May, Russell Varnelle 
Metcalf, Roy James 
Mixon, Harvey 
Morehead, Louise 

Moss, Mildred 

Osborne, Bertha 

Payne, Elbert Earle 
Payne, Harold B. 

Poff, Albert Alonzo 
Potter, Grover Cleveland 
Potter, H. N. 

Price, Oscar Gipson 
Ratliff, Emmett Marshall 
Roys, Marco Benjamin 
Rudolph, Frieda 

Rye, Vim Xenophon 
Seurlock, Edward Holmes 
Sharp, James Edwin 
Stallings, David Grady 
Stout, Samuel Rodman 
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Home Address 


Fayetteville 
Oakland 
Dardanelle 
Magnolia 
Hartford 
Harrisburg 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Morrillton 
Fordyce 
Westville, Okla. 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
Rogers 
Arkadelphia 
Washington, D. C. 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Leslie 
Fayetteville 
Mexico, Mo. 
Jacksonville 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Harrison 
Harrison 
Kirkland 
Paragould 
Newman, Ill. 
Van Buren 
Jonesboro 
Fayetteville 
DeQueen 
Little Rock 
Clarksville 
Siloam Springs 
Weldon 
Fayetteville 
Gentry 
Chidester 
Chidester 
Stuttgart 
Magness 
Little Rock 
Horatio 
Atlanta 

Hot Springs 
Little Rock 
Siloam Springs 
Forrest City 
Fort Smith 
Jonesboro 
Fayetteville 
Stuttgart 
Rector 
Healing Springs 
Russellville 
Fayetteville 
Van Buren 
Piggott 
Prairie Grove 
Hartshorne, Okla. 
Rogers 


Name 


Swilley, George William 
Thomas, Olin Clancy 


Thornton, Robert Emiel 


Titus, Ira Ralph 
Trent, Ruth 

Tyson, Harvey Jewell 
Volentine, Paul 
Wade, Hopkins 
Waller, Ruth Mary 


Watters, Robert Franklin 


Weidemeyer, Harry A. 


Weigart, George Thurston 


Williams, Julia 
Winfrey, John Simon 
Wolf, Wyatt Horton 
Wooddy, Lemuel Dale 
Wyche, Gladys 


Adams, Noah 

Autry, John Lee 
Baker, Maybin Steel 
Barry, William Taylor 
Barton, Mary Garland 
Bates, Marjorie Frances 
Bell, John Edward 
Bell, Susan 

Bethel, Claude 


Blackshare, James Osmer 


Bland, Alice 


Bonner, Edmund Covington 


Bradford, Wylie Ernest 
Briant, James Sidney 
Browne, Leroy Walton 


Cammack, George Salterberer 


Carl, Floyd Conkling 
Cates, Allen Wade 
Cook, Walter Gresham 
Croxdale, Earl Thomas 


Croxdale, Everett Woods 
Dabler, Frederick Herman 


Daniels, Fannie 
Davidson, Elmer Cruse 
Davis, Lucy 

Derden, Jesse Homer 
Duncan, Edgar Everett 
Dunn, John Howard 
Dyer, Cyrus Leavitt 
Fletcher, Neill 


Forrest, Leland Stanford 


Forwood, Eleanor 
Frazier, Elmer Homer 
Garrett, Claude Wallace 
Gibson, James Martin 
Gibson, Ruth 

Gilliam, Surrey Edgar 
Gladson, Marian 

Gregg, Pansy 

Greig, James Kibler 


Hamby, Leonard Christopher 


Harding, Rufus Chester 
Harris, Alice 


Harville, Archie Watson 
Hervey, Thomas Edward 


Hinds, Helen 
Hirsch, Ralph 


SopHomore Crass 
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SOPHOMORE CLASS 


Cc. E. 
E. E. 
B.S. A. 
B. A. 
L. I. 
B. A. 
E. E. 
B. A. 
M. E. 
B. A. 
LI 
E. E. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
Cc. E. 
B, A. 
M. E. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B.S. A. 
Cc. E. 
B. A. 
E. E. 
LI. 
B. A. 
B.S. C. 
E. E. 
B.S. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B, A. 
E. E. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
L. I. 
B. A. 
E. E. 
Cc. BE. 
LI 
B. A. 
E. E. 
B. A. 
E. E. 
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Home Address 


Eldorado 
DeQueen 
Hot Springs 
Mena 
Fayetteville 
Camden 
Charleston 
Eldorado 
Warren 
Havana 
Jacksonville 
Rector 
Fayetteville, 


Rudy » 
Mountain Home 
Fayetteville 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Fayetteville 
Columbus” 
Little R Y 
Fayetteville 
Marion 
Little Rock 
Chidester 
Benton 
Bates 
Fayetteville 
Carthage 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Hope 

Ward 
Portland 
Siloam Springs 
Boles 
Texarkana 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Evansville, Ind. 
Piggot 
Shreveport, La. 
Harrisburg 
Austin 
Waldron 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Lonoke 
Siloam Springs 
Rogers 
Havana 
Huntsville 
Huttig 
Jonesboro 
Lockesburg 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Van Buren 
Fayetteville 
Augusta. 
Prescott 
Harrison 
Hope 
Fayetteville 
Newport 
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Keith, Marvin Nichols B. A. 
Kelley, Charles Quessnell B. A. 
Kennard, Rolfe Powell B. A. 
Kilgore, Vesta L. I. 


Kimbrough, Ethel 
Knerr, Bertha 

Knoch, Elmo Albert 
Kolb, Allie Carl 

Lake, John Pinnix 

Lee, Annie 

Mackey, Minnie 

McCain, Melbourne Galloway 
McCain, William Enoch 
McCullough, Richard 
McGill, Walter Greenfield 
McKinney, Ruth 

Marr, Eugene Clarence 
Millwee, Fay Bruce 
Moon, Evan Ross 

Moore, Lyla 

Moore, Vaughan Henry 
Neely, Hallie 

Newton, William Kanon 
Oliver, James William 
Oliver, Jennie 

Parsons, Lloyd Chandler 
Pettigrew, Helen 
Phillips, Bess 

Pratt, Joy Margaret 
Price, Marian 

Pyeatt, Elizabeth 

Quick, William Cecil 
Redus, Frank Brown 
Reed, Mary Kate 

Reid, Robert Gresham 
Shuffield, Mrs. Jette 
Shuffield, Newton Ernest 
Slayman, Charles Henry 
Smith, Calvin Austin 
Smith, Earl Webster 
Smith, Euclid Theodore 
Smith, Willlam Lentz 
Southall, Richard Columbus 
Stewart, Reed 
Stevenson, Eberle Upshaw 
Stone, Marian 

Stuckey, Helen 
Thompson, Joseph [. 
Thompson, Joseph McKee 
Thompson, Lilburn B. 
Upchurch, Earle Frank 


Be 


Name Course 
Hooper, Orville Carewe B. A. 
Hopper, David Claude E. E. 
Hopper, Ira Claude B. A. 
Huber, Casper Albert Cc. E. 
Hughes, Anna Irene 101 
Hughes, Jewell B. A. 
Humphries, Francis Aldridge M. EL 
Hurlock, Leslie LI 
Irby, Nolen Meaders B. A. 
Izard, Letha bos 
damison, Claudine LI. 
Johnson, Nelle B. A. 
Jones, Maurice Fuller E. E. 
Jordan, Ettalee LI. 
Joyner, John Edward L. I. 
Keith, Ava Adriel B, A. 
A. 
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Home Address 


Sugar Grove 
Caddo Gap 
Caddo Gap 

Mena 

Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Siloam Springs 
Blue Mountain 
Mena 

Marion 
Hackett 
Batesville 
Fayetteville 
Atkins 

Siloam Springs 
Malvern 
Corning 

Fayetteville 

Garvin, Okla 
Dutch Mills 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Provo 
DeQueen 
Eldorado 

Seymour, Mo. 

Pine Bluft 
NMecCrory 

Little Rock 
Chidester 
Corning 
Springfield, Mo. 
Horatlo 
DeQueen 

Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Russellville 

Eureka Springs 
Corning 

Fayetteville 
Charleston 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Cane Hill 
Elm Springs 
Harrison 
Johnson 
Hope 
Fayetteville 
Nashville 
Hamilton, lowa 
DeQueen 
Fayetteville 
Amity 
Fayetteville 
Marion 
Three Creeks 
Marianna 
Fayetteville 
Johnson 
Leonard 
Warren 
Valley Springs 
Hackett 


Frresuman Crass 


Name Course 
Watson, Damon B. A. 
Williams, Benjamin Robertson’ B. A. 
Willson, James Freed B. A. 
Wilson, Robert Manton B. A. 
Wood, James Roscoe B. A. 
Woolfolk, Robert Lee, Jr. B. A. 
Yates, Tennie LI. 
FRESHMAN 
Alcorn, Maurice Lee B. A. 
Alexander, Reba B, A. 
Allen, Glenn Luman Cc. E. 
Amis, Moss Wilkerson B. A. 
Arnold, Benjamin Te) 5. 
Arnold, Carrie B. A. 
Austin, Judson W. B.S. A. 
Barrow, Marguerite B. A. 
Beall, Madge B. A. 
Bentley, Fannie LI 
Benton, Sidney Wright B.S. A. 
Blakemore, Raleigh B. A. 
Bostic, John Lenuer B.S. A. 
Bransford, Wallace Sims B. A. 
Brewster, Gordon E. E. 
Brown, Robert Washington B. A. 
Burney, James Berry B. A. 
Cargile, Louis Clave A. 
Carolan, Clem A. 
Carolan, Lester E. 


Carroll, John Charles 
Castieberry, Edmond Ealey 
Childress, Paul Alexander 
Clements, Joseph Winters 
Cochran, Sidney Allan 
Coker, Morton Barrow 
Cole, Charles Wynne 
Constant, Mabel Nellie 
Cook, Jacob 

Cordell, Jane Thyra 
Coventon, Bessie 

Curnutt, Hugh Anderson 
Daly, Florence 

Daniels, John Buford 
Decker, Kiechia 

Dubs, Ford Harvey 

Eld, Ellen Eva 

Ellington, Frederick Merton 
Fletcher, Eric 

Forrest, Grace 

Freeman, Edward Hamilton 
Frost, Eula 

Garner, Frank Robert, Jr. 
Gerard, Adolphus Simonson 
Gibson, Dean 

Goodwin, Ida 

Goza, Henslee Depuy 
Grabill, Florence 

Graves, Hester Anna 
Greaves, Clifton David 
Greenfield, Joseph Eliot 
Greig, Agnes 

Harb, Harper 

Harris, Albert R. 

Harris, Hadley Anzelett 
Harville, William Emerson 
Hazard, Mark Gordon 
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Home Address 


McAlester, Okla. 
Jacksonport 

Ola 

Hope 

Ashdown 
Dermott 
Boonville 


Imboden 
Little Rock 
Warren 

Fort Smith 
Newark 

Pine Bluff 
Fayetteville 
Forrest City 
Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Prairie Grove 
Fayetteville 
Lonoke 
Prairie Grove 
Adona 

Green Forest 
Bentonville 
Boonville 
Boonville 
Trull 

Salem 
Fayetteville 
Pine Blur 
Boonville 
Fayetteville 
Alma 

Van Buren 
Fayetteville 
Van Buren 
Oakland 
Harrison 
Montrose, Colo, 
Dermott 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Bentonville 
Monrovia, Cal. 
Osceola 
Slloam Springs 
Ashdown 
Fayetteville 
Morell 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Nashville 
Eldorado 
Pine Bluff 
Fayetteville 
Bentonville 
Hot Springs 
Batesville 
VanBuren 
Little Rock 
Vinita, Okla. 
Fayetteville 
Augusta 
Marathon 
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Name 


Henderson, Charles Augustus 


Higgs, Morton Thomas 
Hilton, Esther 

Hogue, Alfred Amos 
Holmes, Odus Garfield 
Horton, Horace Reade 
Horton, Ralph 

Horton, William George 
Hunt, Ralph Berry 
Hurst, Floye 

Jackson, Katherine 
Jelks, Clarence Clay 
Johnson, Byron Everette 
Jones, Iva Burton 
Jordan, Pauline 

Kolb, Eurby Roy 
Langford, Sarah 

Lano, Mildred 

Lattener, Dorothy 

Lee, Lucas Snyder 
Leonard, Russell 

Lida, Katherine 

Love, Arthur James 
Marshall, Olive 

Martin, Hiram Lee 
Massey, Oliver Talmadge 
Masters, Effie May 
Mather, Juliette 
McBride, Berta 
McBride, John Edgar 
McCoy, Aileen 

McCoy, Nora 

McDonald, Loutse 
Mauck, Bernice 
Middlebrook, Edna 
Middlebrook, Ida 

Myers, James Hamilton 
Nelson, Edward Houston 
Nichols, Durward Belman 
Norwood, Frank Anderson 
Nunn, Henry 

Oliver, Grace 

Oliver, James Montgomery 
Oliver, Laurena 

O'Neal, Beatrice 

O'Neal, Lloyd 

Oster, Mabel 

Owen, George Williford 
Owen, Marion Elizabeth 
Payne, Weston 

Penix, Frederick Lloyd 
Phinney, James Allen 
Pope, Walter Curtis 
Rawlings, Audrey 
Rawlings, Roy 

Rice, Philip 

Riddling, Little 

Rogers, Clementine 
Rogers, Eunice 

Rogers, Thomas 
Rosencrantz, Franklin Carl 
Rudd, James Thomas 
Sadler, Ralph Archibald 
Scarlett, Winton Cyriel 
Scott, Ellen 

Shafer, Theodore Floyd 
Shell Bernice 
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Home Address 


Centerton 
Van Buren 
Fayetteville 
Hot Springs 
Harrison 
Fort Smith 
Ozark 

Fort Smith 
Dardanelle 
Fayetteville 
Bentonville 
Augusta 
Waldo 

Mena 

Little Rock 
Provo 

Van Buren 
Fayetteville 
Cartersville 
Fayetteville 
Mountain Home 
Camden 
Waldo 

Little Rock 
Warren 
Black Rock 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Fort Smith 
Hope 

Hope 

Black Rock 
Cauthron 
Portland 
Little Rock 
Blue Mountain 
Eureka Springs 
Corning 
Corning 
Springdale 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rector 
Helena 
Forrest City 
Bono 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Monticello 
Sulphur Rock 
Sulphur Rock 
Bentonville 
Mena 

Prairie Grove 
Fayetteville 
Prairie Grove 
Fayetteville 
Van Buren 
Boonville 
Russellville 
Rosston 
Prairie Grove 
Helena 


SpeciaL STuDENTS 


Name 


Shugart, Warner 
Skelton, Maxwell Lee 
Smead, Hamilton Powell 
Smith, Beula 

Smith, Finley Baxter 
Smith, Harold Arthur 
Smith, Norton Lauthrop 
Smith, Sanford Thomas 
Snyder, Bryan, Jr. 
Souter, John Ellis 
Stewart, Charles Jacob 
Stewart, David W. 
Stewart, Eva 

Stone, Hilda 

Tanner, Joseph Lusk 
Taylor, Irene 

Taylor, John Wesley 
Taylor, Verna 

Thomas, Alvin Nelson 
Tipton, Goodwin 

Toney, John Speers 
Treese, Pearl 

Turner, William H. 
Tucker, Edith 
Upchurch, Earl Frank 
Uphcurch, Josie May 
Vandusen, Chester Warren 
Vaughan, John Edward 
Walkup, Robert Montgomery 
Walls, Loulse 

Walter, Clyde Talbot 
Wasson, Bertice 
Watson, Louis Elizabeth 
Weidemeyer, Jesse 
Weisiger, Joseph, Jr. 
Wells, George Clovus 
White, Edward Sonora 
White, Tell Thompson 
Whittmore, Francis 
Wiggins, Samuel B. 
Williams, William Dudley 
Willis, Richard Bocock 
Winn, James Alexander 
Wommack, Walter 
Wood, Annie May 

Wood, Myrtle Anna 
Wooddy, Sue 

Woodfin, Eugene Locke 
Wooten, William Richard 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Arnoff, Joseph 

Austin, Louise 

Bedford, Jeanette J. 
Bowen, Howard Russell 
Bryan, Harry Willcox 
Bush, Dexter Sloman 
Calkin, Margaret Alice 
Cloud, John Van 

Cobb, Grover Cleveland 
Cory, Eleanor 

Danner, John 

Dixon, John Lemuel 
Donoghue, William Kingston 
Dortch, Willis Reaves 
Eschenberg, Milton Herman 
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Home Address 


Fordyce 
Fayetteville 
Camden 
Fayetteville 
DeQueen 
Searcy 

Helena 
Sheridan 
Rogers 
Magnolia 
Stuttgart 
Texarkana 
Little Rock 
Waldron 
Blytheville 
Paragould 
Shelbyville 
Siloam Springs 
Amity 

Forrest City 
Pine Bluff 
Marshall 
Jonesboro 
Cameron, Okla. 
Hackett 
Hackett 
Stuttgart 
Little Rock 
Havana 

Holly Grove 
Broken Bow, Neb, 
Westville, Okla. 
Amity 
Jacksonville 
Hope 

Purcell, Okla. 
Stillwell, Okla, 
Pocahontas 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Franklin 
Fayetteville 
Russellville 
De Queen 
Marshall 
Marshall 
Fayetteville 
Brinkley 
Russellville 


McCrory 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Bentonville 

Van Buren 
Prescott 

Burnt Prairie, Ml. 
Helena 

Ashdown 

Little Rock 
Goshen 

Mammoth Springs 
Fort Smith 
Kerrs 
Fayetteville 
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Name 


Foroi, Charles 

Funk, Grace Adeline 
Geren, Jerry M. 

Goff, James O. 

Gregg, Russell Cravens 
Hale, John Joseph 
Hall, Willis Legette 
Harb, Burt Willlam 
Hedrick, Della 
Hedrick, Gideon Evert 
Henry, Lee Roy 

Hicks, Edward Ralph 
Hinton, Leonard Ester 
Hudson, Clarence Sherman 
Jeffords, Mary 

Kuntz, Jeanette 
Lester, Martin O. 


McConnell, Willard Wilkinson 


Moody, Julius Clark 
Norcott, Arnett 

Norris, Helen 
Norwood, Ray 

Oliver, Paul L. 

Ott, Russell 

Parks, Louise 
Patterson, Ray Elmer 
Philip, Roderick 
Pulver, Edith 

Reed, James Franklin 
Reid, Janet 

Roberts, Suzanne 
Rossner, Earl 

Rye, J. Grady 

Sample, Leslie Allen 
Sanford, Robin 
Sedwick, Herbert Payne 
Sharp, William Wilson 
Shultz, Louise 
Sossaman, Alice 

Soule, Gertrude 
Stough, Dowling B. 
Tucker, Oren Daniel, Jr. 
Vineyard, George Hodge 
Watson, Era 

Wilks, James Caswell 
Williams, Ivan Bunger 
Wilson, Donald Deane 
Wilson, Marguerite 
Winfree, Oscar Miles 
Wommack, Harry Elexus 
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Home Address 


Fayetteville 
Rogers 

Fort Smith 
Grand Glaise 
Fayetteville 
Bellefonte 
Waldron 
Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Lake Charles, La. 
Pocahontas 
Stamps 

Alix 

Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
Lewisville 
Charleston 
Bald Knob 
Little Rock 
Eldorado 
Hope 

Corning 
Emporia, Kan. 
Fayetteville 
Wainut Ridge 
Hayes, Kan. 
Fayetteville 


Springdale 
Siloam Springs 
Rogers 


Little Rock 
Van Buren 
Grand Cane, La. 
Searcy 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Vinita, Okla. 
Little Rock 
Helena 
Amity 

Edlil 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
McCrory 
Hugo, Okla. 


Sprciat SrupENTS 


STUDENTS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Name 


Audrain, Mayme 
Buerkle, Minnie 
Blair, Florence 
Black, Ethel 
Cazort, Florence 
Coffey, Jewell 
Cole, Edith 
Conway, Christine 
Cory, Lucy 
Davis, Brickelle 
Ferrin, Viva 
Green, Una 
Heerwagen, Ruth 
Hight, Alice 
Hopkins, Emma 
Hughes, Verda 
Johnson, Floy 
Killian, Vida 
King, Lillian 
Lambright, Geraldine 
Landrum, Eunice 
McAdams, Alberta 
Martin, Alma 
Mastin, Eleanor 
Morton, Winifred 
Myers, Jessie 
Oates, Eunice 
Porter, Florence 
Price, Evadna 
Saunders, Blanche 
Scarborough, Lalla 
Shirry, Fay 
Simco, Alice 
Skaggs, Cuba 
Smith, Hattie 
Southworth, Quinland 
Steel, Allene 
Steel, Irene 
Stewart, Jessie 
Sutton, Margaret 
Trimble, Susie 
Vann, Floy 

Wade, Jessie 
Webster, Ima 
Walters, Stella 
Wilson Adalissa 
Wilson, Hazel 
Williams, Josephine 
Wrinkle, Flora May 


Home Address 


Fairfield, Okla. 
Stuttgart 
Fayetteville 
Conway 
Lamar 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Paris, Texas 
Little Rock 

El Paso, Texas 
Decatur 

Pea Ridge 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Mena 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
Hamburg 
Lockesburg 
DeQueen 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Harrison 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Piggott 
Foreman 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Summers 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
St. Paul 
Fayetteville 
Harrison 
Fairfield, Okla. 
Fayetteville 
Siloam Springs 
Fayetteville 
Russellville 
Ola 
Fayetteville 
Stoutland, Mo. 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 


College of Arts and Sciences 


Graduate Studonts,. ...ccccscesevcccsvccnccvecsessescuns 
SG@NIOLS csicvc tissues vscnsccevas 

Juniors . 
Sophomores 
Freshmen ...... sees 

Special Students........0..seseeeseee 
Students enrolled in the ‘Department o 


College of Engineering 


Senlors ....ccejecece 
Juniors ...... 
Sophomores .. 
Freshmen ..cccvecssercccsesce 


139 


College of Agriculture 


BSOMMOTS: vies cn ccce ccc veces tven veces ccseccteesssevevesecee 
Juniors ...... 

Sophomores 
Freshmen ...... 


Total..... Penance ries tre necieececccesenateecees sities 611 


DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES 


1912 


HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LAWS (LL. D) 


Albert Homer Purdue 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS (M. A.) 


Bruce Wesley Dickson 
Hugh Dinsmore Miser 


Ellen King 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE (M. S.) 


Horace Bull VanValkenburg 


DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS (B. A.) 


Ray Moore Austin 
Jennie Blackshire 
Reuben D. Caudle 
Alice Collins 

Heber Flinn 

Eutha Harris 

Ernest Thompson Hays 
Millard Zachary Hall 
Claude Morrison Hirst 
Joseph William Joiner 
Flossie Jordan 

Robert Carr Knox 
Lilbourn Hays Merbwether 
Ruth McCartney 

Bess McCoy 

Harvey Watson McHenry 
Aubert Martin 

Lucile Pettigrew 

May Pitman 

Lucy Pulliam 

Ethel Rennick 

Agnes Robinson 

Lucile Smith 

Nollie Olin Taff 

Guy Walker Wolf 
Olive Wood 


Lena Blackshire 

Alfred Boyd Cypert 
Oscar Martin Corbell 
William Cleveland Davis 
David Allen Gates, Jr. 
Claudius V. Holloway 
Galloway Caldwell Harrison 
Emma Hilt 

Leah Jones 

Thomas Alonzo Jackson 
James Wyse Kuykendall 
Irma Marshall 

Walter Carrigan Miles 
Jessie McCoy 

Laurence Spurgeon McLeod 
Clarence McClelland 
William Roy Penix 

Puth Pettigrew 

Henry Nelson Pulliam 
Ruth Pye 

James Robertson 

David B. Sanderlin 
George Quinland Southworth 
Alice Wade 

John Sam Wood 

William T. Clinton Young 


BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING (B. C. E.) 


Ollie Carter 

Earl T. Harlan 
Shelly H. Lee 

Lee Roy Plemmons 
John Robert Stallings 


Daniel Jackson Evans 
Arthur King 

Elias Harvey O'Neal 
Eugene Philpot 
Claude Allen Webb 


BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (8. E. E.) 


Jere Harrison 
Roland Adolphi Lea 
Claude Willis Paul 
Nina Ichitaro Takata 


Leonard Ross Hulse 
Frank Moody 
Lee Hugh Rogers 


BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (B. M. E.) 


John Dickinson 


BACHELOR OF MINING ENGINEERING (B, MI. E.) 


Frank Bryan 
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CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 


CERTIFICATE OF LICENTIATE OF INSTRUCTION 


Louis I. Anderson 
Eileen Briscoe 
Lucy May Daniels 
Madeline Deane 
Kathleen Garvin 
Essie Hallabaugh 
Floss Jordan 
Clara Lilly 

Olive McMurtry 
Katie Patrick 
Lucy Pulliam 
Ruth Pettigrew 
Ethel Rennick 
Edward Holmes Scurlock 
Ruth Smith 

Guy Williams 
Olive Wood 
Frances Porter 
Lulu McClanahan 


Ray Moore Austin 
John Edward Casey 
William L. Deal 
Katie Dotson 

Thomas Andrew Green 
Edgar Egbert Hulen 
Verna Loomis 

Robert Oscar McCarty 
Jim P. Mathews 

Stella Pearson 

Lucile Pettigrew 
Agnes Robinson 
Maggie Scott 

Lucile Smith 

Irene Tilley 

Charles Wiggins 
Kathleen Wright 
Ruth Pye 


CERTIFICATE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Albert James Collins 


Charles Russell Spangler 


CERTIFICATE IN MECHANIC ARTS 


Raymond Virgil Dickinson 


CERTIFICATE IN MUSIC 


Edith Rattenberry Ellis 


Elise Hay 


CERTIFICATE IN VOCAL MUSIC 


Nell Collins 


Eutha Harris 


TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE IN PIANO MUSIC 


Jean Giddings 


DIPLOMA IN PIANO MUSIC 


Urey Mitchell 
Lucy Ward 


Eunice Oates 
Josephine Williams 


Announcement: The List of Collegiate Alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, printed as a part of former catalogues of 
the University, will be separately printed as a supplement to the 
present catalogue. 


GENERAL INDEX 


Accredited schools 
committee on, 9 
lists of, 27, 28, 29 

Administration 


officers of, 3 
University, of the, 17 


Admission 
advanced standing, to, 29 


Agriculture, to the College of, 
19, 20, 112 

Arts and Sciences, to the Col- 
lege of, 


certificate, by, 26 

description of subjects accepted 

for, 21-25 

Engineering, 
19, 20, 89 

examination, by, 25 

Mechanic arts, to the course in, 94 

Medicine, to the College of 

special students, as, 30 

transfer of entrance credits, by, 29 


Advanced standing, admission to, 29 
Affairs, student, committee on, 10 


Agricultural Chemistry, courses in, 
123 


Agricultural Society, 35 


Agricultural Education, courses in 
129 


Agricultural 
130 


purpose, 130 
scope of work, 131 
staff, 130 
equipment, 131 


Agriculture, the College of 


admission, 19, 20, 112 

buildings, 14 

course, 113 

courses, descriptions of, 117 
equipment, 115 

faculty, 111 

graduation, requirements for, 112 
laboratories, 115 

purpose, 112 


to the College of, 


Experiment Station, 


Agronomy, courses in, 119 
equipment, 115 


Algebra, entrance requirements in, 
21 


American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, University of Ar- 
kansas Branch, 36 a 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, University of Ar- 
kansas, Student Section, 35 


Ancient languages (see Greek and 
Latin) 
Animal husbandry, courses in, 125 


equipment, 116 
Armory, 16 


Art, courses in, 84 
special course with art, leading 
to a certificate, 49 


Arts and Sciences, College of, 


admission, 19, 20, 43 

arrangement of courses, 44 

Bachelor of Arts course, 43, 44 

Bachelor of Science in Chemistry 
course, 45 

GearmaHone of courses offered in, 
1 

equipment, 50 

faculty, 41 

graduate degrees, 46 

graduation, requirements for, 43, 


45, 46 
laboratories, 50 
purpose, 42 


special course in art, 49 
special course in education, 47 
special course in expression, 49 
special courses in music, 48 


Associate, assistant, and adjunct 
professors, 6 


Associations, societies, and clubs, 34 
Astronomy, courses In, 74 

Athletic Board, 9 

Athletic fleld, 16 

Athletics, facilities for, 16, 87 


Attendance and discipline, commit- 
tee on, 9 
Bachelors’ degrees 


conferred in 1912, 153 
general requirements for, 36 (see 
also Degrees) 


Bacteriology, courses in, 54, 117 
Banks Insurance Prize, 40 


Biology, courses in, 53 


entrance requirements In, 21, 25 
equipment, 50 
laboratory, 50 


Board and rooms, 32 


Board of Trustees, 2 


committees, 2 
officers, 2 
organization, 17 
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Botany, courses in, 53 
entrance requirements, 21 


Branch Normal College, 139 


buildings and grounds, 139 
admission, 139 

beneficiary appointments, 140 
department of, 140 

faculty, 139 


Brough Debating Medal, 39 


Bryan Prize, 39 


Buildings and grounds, 13 
Branch Normal College, 139 
Colleges at Fayetteville, 13, 14 
College of Medicine, 133 

Calendar 
of the University, 1 


Catalogue, committee on, 10 
Cercle Francais, 35 


Certificates conferred in 1912, 153, 
154 


College of Arts and Sciences, 37, 
47, 49 


College of Engineering, 37, 94 
Conferred in 1912, 154 


Chemical Engineering, course in, 90 
Chemical Journal Club, 35 
Chemical laboratories, 50 


Chemistry 


course in, 44 

courses in, 56 

entrance requirements in, 21 
equipment, 60 

laboratories, 50 


Chemical laboratories, 50 
Christian Associations, 34 
Civics, entrance requirements in, 21 


Civil Engineering, Course in, 89 


courses in, 98 
equipment, 95 
laboratories, 95 


Classics (see Greek and Latin) 
Clinics, 136, 137 
Clubs and student organizations, 34 


College of Agriculture (sce Agri- 
culture) 


College of Arts and Sciences (see 
Arts and Sciences) 


College of Engineering (see Engi- 
neering) 


College of Medicine (see Medicine) 
Commencement, committee on, 10 
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Committees 
of the Board of Trustees, 2 
of the University Senate, 9 
Contents, fii 


Contests and prizes, 39 


debating and oratorical, 39 
essays, 39, 40 
military, 76 


Convocation, 34 
Corps of Instructors, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 


Correspondence courses (see Exten- 
sion) 

Council, the University, 3 
composition and functions, 17 
Courses of study, outlines of (see 

under the separate schools and 
colleges) 
Courses, descriptions of 
in the College of Agriculture, 117 


in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 61 


in the College of Engineering, 98 
Dean of Women, 32 
Debating and oratory, 39 


Degrees conferred in 1912, 153 


bachelor's degrees, 153 
graduate degrees, 153 
honorary degrees, 153 


Degrees, requirements for 
Bachelor of Arts, 36, 43 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 36, 


90 

Bachelor of Chemical Engineering 
36, 89 

Bachelor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, 36, 91 

Bachelor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, 36, 92 

Bachelor of Mining Engineering, 
36, 93 

Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture, 36, 112 

Bachelor of Science in Chemis- 
try, 36, 45 


Civil Engineer, 37, 93 
Chemical Engineer,37,93 
Electrical Engineer, 37, 93 
Master of Arts, 37, 46 
Master of Science, 37, 46 
Mechanical Engineer, 37, 93 
Mining Engineer, 37, 93 
Doctor of Medicine, 136 


Deposits, laboratory, 31 


Generat InpEx 


Descriptions of courses 
Courses, descriptions of) 


(see 


Diploma 


fee, 31 
in music, 31 


Diplomas and certificates given in 
1912, 153 


Discipline, 33 


Discipline and attendance, 
mittee on, 9 


Divisions of the University, 17 


com- 


Domestic Science, announcement of 
courses in, 47 
Dormitories 
for men, 14, 32 
for women, 14, 32 


Drawing, entrance requirements in, 
24 


Economics, courses In, 59 


Education 
courses, 61 


special Course leading to the L. 
I. Certificate, 46 


Electrical Engineering 


Course in, 91 
courses, 101 
equipment, 96 
laboratories, 96 


Electrical Engineering Society, 35 
Employment, committee on, 10 


Engineering, College of 


admission, 19, 20, 89 

buildings, 13 

descriptions of courses offered in, 
98 

degrees, 36, 89, 90, 91, 92, 98 

departments, 18 

equipment, 95 

faculty, 88 

outline of courses, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
93 


English, courses in, 62 
entrance requirements, 21 


Entomology, courses in, 124 


Entrance requirements (see Admis- 
sion) 


Equipment, general discription of, 
13 
(see also under the separate col- 
leges and divisions of the Uni- 
versity) 
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Examination 


for admission to the Colleges at 
Fayetteville, 25 


for admission to the College of 
Medicine, 135 


for admission to advanced stand- 


ing, 29 

Experiment Station, Agricultural, 
130 

Expression, courses in, 85 od 


Extension, committee on, 10 
Extension, courses in, 128 


Faculty 


of the Branch Normal 
139 


of the College of Agriculture, 111 


of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 41 


of the College of Engineering, 88 
of the College of Medicine, 133 


Fayetteville, 11 


College, 


Fees 
general, 31 
in art, 32 


in expression, 31 
in music, 31 


Fine Arts, courses in the Depart- 
ment of, 82 


French, courses in, 80 
entrance requirements in, 23 


French club (see Cercle Francais) 
Geological Club, 35 


Geology, courses in, 66 


equipment, 50 
laboratories, 50 


Geometry, 
in, 23 


German, courses in, 68 

entrance requirements in, 23 
Glee Club, 35 
Government of the University, 17 


entrance requirements 


Graduate work 


character of, 37 

master’s degrees, 37, 46 

graduate degrees In engineering, 
37, 93 


Graduation, requirements for 


general requirements, 36, 37 

in the College of Agriculture, 112 

in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 43 

in the College of Engineering, 
89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94 

in the College of Medicine, 136 
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Greek, courses in, 52 
entrance requirements In, 24 


Grounds and buildings 


at Fayetteville, 13 
at Little Rock, 136 
at Pine Bluff, 139 


Gymnasium, the women’s, 16 


High Schools 


fully accredited, 27 
partially accredited, 28 


History, courses in, 69 
entrance requirements in, 24 


History of the University, 12 
Honorary degrees, conferred 1912, 
163 


Honorary degrees, committee on, 10 


Honors, system of, 38 
departmental honors, 39 
distinctions, 38 
general honors, 38 
graduation honors, 39 

Horticulture, courses in, 118 
equipment, 115 


Hospitals (see also Infirmary) 


Household Science (see Domestic 
Science) 

Infirmary, the University, 14 

Instructors, list of, 7 

Italian, courses in, 81 

Johnson Prize, 39 


Laboratories 


College of Agriculture, 115 
College of Arts and Sciences, 50 
College of Engineering, 95 
College of Medicine, 136 
Experiment Station, 131 


Land grant, income from, 12, 13 


Latin, courses in, 51 
entrance requirements, 24 


Libraries 
general, 15 
special, 15 
Library, committee on the, 10 
Licentiate of Instruction, Certifi- 
cate of, 46 


Literary societies, 35 


Manual Training, entrance re- 


quirements, 24 
Master's degrees 


conferred in 1912, 153 
requirements for, 37, 46 
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Mathematics, courses in, 72 
entrance requirements, 21, 23 


Matriculation fee, 31 
Mechanic Arts, Course in, 94 


Mechanical Engineering, 
course in, 92 
courses in, 104 
equipment, 96, 97 
laboratories, 96, 97 


Mechanical Hall, 97 


Medicine, College of 
admission, 135 
admission to advanced standing, 
136 
buildings and equipment, 136 
clinical facilities, 136 
entrance examinations, 135 
expenses, 137 
fees, 137 
graduation requirements, 136 


Metallurgy, courses in, 109 


Military band 
band, 76 
contests and prizes, 76 
inspection, 76 

Military Science, courses in, 75 
equipment, 76 

Mining, courses in, 109 

Mining Engineering, Courses in, 93 


Modern languages (see English, 
German, and Romance lan- 
guages) 


Museums and collections, 15, 16 


Music, courses in, 82, 83, 84 
entrance requirements in, 24 
special course in, 48 

Normal (L. I.) Course, 46 


Officers 

of administration, 3 

of the Board of Trustees, 2 
Oratory and debating, 39 


Organizations, student, committee 


on, 10 
Partially accredited high schools, 28 


Pathology and Bacteriology, courses 
in, 117 


Pedagogy and Psychology, 
trance requirements in, 25 


en- 


Periclean Society Prize, 39 
Philosophy, courses in, 76 


Physical Geography, entrance re- 
quirements in, 25 


GENERAL INDEX 


Physical Education 


for men, 87 
for women, 87 
scope of work in, 87 


Physics, courses in, 78 


entrance requirements in, 24 
equipment, 50 
laboratory, 50 


Physiology, entrance requirements 
in, 25 


Plant Pathology, courses in, 121 
equipment, 115 


Political Science, courses in, 69 


Practice teaching (see Training 
School) 

President of the University, 17 

Prizes 


the Banks Prize, 40 

the Brough Prize, 39 

the Bryan Prize, 39 

the Johnson Prize, 39 

the Periclean Soclety Prize, 39 
the Reichardt Prize, 40 

the Tillman Prize, 40 

the Wingo Prize, 39 


Be Good Roads Prize, the, 


Requirements for admission (see 
Admission) 


Requirements for graduation (see 
Graduation) 
Residence requirements 
for graduate degrees, 37 
for undergraduate degrees, 36 
Romance languages, courses in, 80 
Schedule, committee on, 10 
Scholarships 
B. P. O. of Elks, 38 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 
38 


University, 38 
Women’s Clubs, 38 


School of Education, 
ment of, 47 


announce- 


School, the Training, 61 
Senate, the University, 4 
committees of, 9 
composition and functions of, 17 
Sociology, courses in, 59 
Spanish, courses in, 81 


Special students, admission as 
College of Agriculture, 30, 112 
College of Arts and Sciences, 30 
College of Engineering, 30 
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Staff, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, 130 


State Teachers Certificate, prepara- 
tion for, 46 

Statistics, committee on, 10 

Student activities fee, 31 

Student affairs, committee on, 10 

Student organizations, committee 
on, 10 

Student publications, 36 


Students, lists of, 142 
summary of, 152 


Subjects open to freshmen 


in the College of Agriculture, 113 

in the College of Arts and Scli- 
ences, 44 

in the College of Engineering, 
89 


Summary of degrees, diplomas, 
and certificates conferred in 


1912, 163 
Summer Session, announcement of, 
11 


Teachers, preparation of 
in agriculture, 112, 113, 114 
in education, 46 
in music, 83 
Tillman Medal, the, 40 
Training School, the Teachers’, 61 
Transfer of credits, admission by, 


Trustees, Board of 
committees, 2 
officers, 2 
organization, 17 

Tuition fees 


in the Branch Normal College, 
140 

in the Department of Fine Arts, 
31, 32 


in the College of Medicine, 137 


Unit of credit for admission, def- 
inition of, 19 


University Council, the, 3 
composition and functions of, 17 
University Town, the, 11 
Veterinary Science, courses In, 123 
Wingo Medal, the, 39 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
34 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 34 
Zoology, courses in, 63 
entrance requirements, 25 
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